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-..CAN’T BE FOUND IN THE CALENDAR. Measure it, 
instead, in terms of the extra effort applied to your 
problems. Extra activity that is spurring development 
of new ideas. 

New light is being brought to old and new prob- 
lems. Perhaps this same light can be thrown on your 
activities. By enlisting our aid now, you may also 
gain time in solving some of your postwar dyeing 
problems. E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 


Organic Chemicals Department, Dyestuffs Division, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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Norane 


PAT. REG. 


df Laboratory Certified for WATER-REPELLENCY 


/ Laboratory Certified for DURABILITY 


Warwick Chemical Company, makers of IMPREGNOLE repellents, 
now presents NORANE, a new durable repellent. Already millions of 
yards of NORANE processed fabrics are being used by the govern- 
ment for our armed forces. A limited supply for civilian use is 
now available. Your inquiries are respectfully solicited. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL COMPANY 


West Warwick, Rhode Island 2 
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580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK * ROCK HILL, S$. C. New You 
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LEVELENE 


FREE FLOWING, NON-JELLING 





























More than a trade name. 


' —y 
A penetrant and levelling medium for direc 
union, and CELANESE’ dyes. 
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Effective either for stripping or for level oe 
ing when working with many of the va 
i 


type dyes. 


f 
A stable, dispersing penetrant for rotproo 





and mildewproof processing. 


svunnl 


Economical and labor saving. 


Nn 


RATHER than ask for a laboratory —— 
HAVE one of our technical men bring — im 
a sufficient quantity for a practical a 
THEN judge for yourself as many mills have 


done and profited thereby. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Developed for War... 
Projected for Peace 


LUMINESCENT PIGMENTS 


have been used extensively in a wide variety of war appli- 
cations— phosphorescent marking tapes, signs, fluorescent 
maps, instrument dials and instruction plates, computers 
and charts, correction sheets, and the like. Many practical 
post-war applications are indicated, a few of which are 
illustrated on this page. 

These pigments are no longer novelties at $30 per lIb., 
but commercial products at down-to-earth prices of from 
90c to $2.50 per Ib., available in 16 grades and color types, 
for use in: 

@ Paints and Lacquers 

@ Coated and Filled Paper @ Printing Inks 

®@ Coated and Printed Textiles ®@ Decalcomanias 

Our new booklet “‘The ABC of Luminescence’”’ should 
suggest many ways in which these pigments can be used 
in your products of tomorrow. Your copy will be mailed 
to you on request. 


@ Plastics 


PHOSPHORESCENT TRADE-MARKS, or name 
plates on your products “glow”. in the 
dark, leaving a lasting impression on 
consumers’ minds. 


PHOSPHORESCENT SIGNS (plastic, painted, 
printed) give directional or instructional 
guidance in the dark in the event of 
power failure or emergency. Photo- 
graphs: (1 & 3) taken in white light, 
and (2 & 4), photographed in the dark. 


New Jersey 


ZINC 


PHOSPHORESCENT MARKING TAPE is used ex- 
tensively aboard ship, applied as directional 
indicators to the walls of passageways, exits, 
messhalls, officers’ and crews’ quarters and 
engine rooms, and to mark and identify 
obstructions, fire-fighting stations, and 
other vital equipment. After activation by 
the ship’s lighting, the tape “glows” in the 
dark, permitting movement aboard ship, 
and evacuation in the darkness in any 
emergency. 


The photographs at the left show (ex- 
treme left) steering equipment marked 
with phosphorescent tape and (immediate 
left) how this tape “glows” in the dark. 


LUMINESCENT TEXTILES in the form of draperies, lamp 
shades, etc. may help to decorate the post-war theatre, 
hotel room, cocktail lounge or home to permit movement 
in the dark. 


THE POST-WAR BILLBOARDS, posters and displays may carry 
one message in daylight, a different luminescent one at 
night, or luminescent on-and-off flash effects in the dark. 


COLORFUL, LUMINESCENT EFFECTS (painted, printed, plastic) 
for interior decoration in semi-darkness, as illustrated 
above (left) in daylight, and (right) taken in the dark. 


DANGER) 
FIRE HOSE! 
EXIT | 


DANGER 
FIRE HOSE! 
PEXIT | 


ROOM K 


DEVELOPMENT PRODUCTS DIVISION 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


160 FRONT STREET e NEW YORK 7, N, Y. 


Chicago ® Boston « Cleveland e San Francisco 
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V’S UP TO YOU! 
See those stockings... they may be rayon, cotton, or 
lisle, but if they're not made to last... if they don't 


have that proper soft, clear stitch and smoky, eye- 
caressing dullness... they're “out’’! 


Yes, it’s no news that these days with women more exacting 
and materials more varying than ever before, improper 
finishing can break even the strongest brand name. 


For months our staff has been working “’round-the- 
clock” to develop formulae for handling all types of 
problem-materials. That's why a talk with one of our 
field men, can help you, as it has helped others, to 

make “‘lasting” hose, finished the Fanco way. 


W. F. FANCOURT & COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Solving Finishing Problems Since 1904 
In the South, Howard A. Virkler, Greensboro, N. C. 
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Because it was skillfully designed 
—executed with the finest of craftsmanship? Yes... 
but that’s only part of the story! Unless the material 
from which this ski suit was made had been properly 
processed, the suit never would have had the style 
appeal that sold it. That’s why so many leading 
mills, converters, finishers and dyers have turned 
to Colgate-Palmolive-Peet for high-quality wetting, 
fulling, scouring and dispersing agents. 


7 


There is a C.P.P. soap or synthetic detergent for 
every fabric—for every processing problem. Ask your 
local Colgate-Palmolive-Peet representative for de- 
tailed information on the full line of C.P.P. process- 
ing agents made specially for the textile industry. Or, 
write to Industrial Department at Jersey City 2, N. J. 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE- 
PEET CO. 


a TTT TT 


Jersey City, New Jersey Kansas City, Kansas 
Jeffersonville, Indiana Berkeley, Californio 
* * * § 


COLGATE KWIKSOLV COLGATE FORMULA 25 
BADGER FLAKES 
COLGATE WHITE SOAP FLAKES ARCTIC CRYSTAL FLAKES ' 


DON'T WASTE SOAP... vital materials needed 


to win the war are used in making soaps. 
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Sulfur Compounds 


from CARBIDE AND CARBON 
CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


KROMFAX SOLVENT (Thiodiglycol) 


HOCH, CH,SCH,CH,OH 

Boiling point (50 mm.) ... 194°C. 

Water solubility —........... Complete 

Appearance bprecciatele _... Almost colorless liquid 

ae Mild 

Ee? Commercial quantities 

Kromfax Solvent has been used for many years 

as an almost non-volatile solvent for basic. acid. 
and vat dyestuffs. [t is specially suitable for past- 
ing difficultly soluble basic dyestuffs in direct 
printing and in color discharge and resist print- 
ing. Since Kromfax Solvent is a glycol and con- 
tains two alcohol groups, it may be useful in 


synthesizing resins and plasticizers. 


MERCAPTOETHANOL (Monothioglycol) 


HSCH.,CH,OH 


Boiling Point (760 mm.) 67°C. 

Water solubility .................... Complete 
Appearance W ater-white liquid 
I aoc dalccarovescencentaasent Hydrogen sulfide 
Availability ........................... Research samples 


Since Mereaptoethanol reacts both as a mer- 
captan and alcohol, it should be a particularly 
valuable chemical intermediate in the synthesis 
of pharmaceuticals, dyestuffs, rubber chemicals. 


flotation agents, and pickling inhibitors. Its fatty 
esters show promise as anti-crosslinking directors 
in the polymerization of elastomers. Mercapto- 
ethanol is also useful as a sulfhydryl reagent for 
protein investigation. Certain of its derivatives 
may be of interest in depilatories and hair-curl- 


ing formulations. 


THIALDINE 
CHs3 
ch 
: Melting point.......... 39-41 
P Solubility... Slightly soluble in 
Ss s water; soluble in alcohol, ether, 


and hydrocarbons 
\ ppearance Colorless, crystal- 
line solid 


H3CCH CHCH; Odor Ammonium sulfide 
i Pd Availability Commercial 
quantities 


NH 


Containing both sulfur and nitrogen in the 
ring. Thialdine is a promising heterocyclic inter- 
mediate. The odor of its salts is less than that of 
the free base. Manufacturers of dyestuffs, insec- 
ticides, pharmaceuticals, and rubber chemicals 
should investigate this unusual chemical, avail- 


able for the first time in commercial quantities. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street 


is a registered trade-mark of Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation. 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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STEAM “J” BOX for 
CONTINUOUS PEROXIDE BLEAC 
has bleached over 100,000,000 yds. | 
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"This BECCO STEAM "J BOX has~" 
a perfect performance record | 
with NO TIME LOST for Main- | 
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Every BECCO STEAM/"U” BOX will give | 
you the same o's | . | 
=a *. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago Charlotte 
%*& Covered by U. S. and Foreign Patents 
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Fyun- to RAYON YARN 


BY THE 
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Out of the sky float myriads of vari-colored supply parachutes, dropping 
food, ammunition, guns, all the sinews of war. And those parachutes are made of 
rayon—the very same rayon that might have gone into your linings 
and undies, dresses and gowns. 


We at Industrial are proud that the quality of our famous ‘‘Continuous 
Process”’ “Foun lo Yarn—its uniformity, strength and knot-free characteristics 
—recommended it to Uncle Sam’s technicians for such vital tasks. They’re 
the very same characteristics that recommend it so highly for the products of 
peace. When peace comes, "Foun lo will be mustered out, and then, lovely 
fabrics for you—some familiar, some as yet, unborn! 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO - NEW YORK OFFICE: 500 FIFTH AVENUE 
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You'll Find S/¥ Worstex Oils 


Aid Carding, Spinning 


_. Resist 





ERE ARE superior worsted oils which 
have been used for years and have 
proved their high quality and depend- 
S. A. 


These oils not only have high resistance 


ability in mills across the U. 


to oxidation and discoloration, but they 
also have superior carding and spinning 
properties. Read the list at the right for 


a summary of these benefits. 


Get full details on the use of S/V 
Worstex Oils from your Socony-Vacuum 


representative. 


GET THE FACTS ABOUT ALL OF THESE 
PROCESS PRODUCTS FOR TEXTILE MILLS: 


GARGOYLE WOOLREX OILS: Self-emulsifying wool 
oils. Excellent qualities for carding, spinning and 
scouring. 

$/V FABRISEC AA AND MP: Highly concentrated. 
Provide maximum water repellency with minimum 
amounts. 

$/V WORSTEX OIL: Self-emulsifying oil, resistant 
to oxidation and easily scoured. Recommended for 
French-type worsted weaving yarns. 

$/V TEXTILE FINISHING OIL: Many applications, in- 
cluding warp sizing, plain softening, starching and 
pre-treatment of cotton cloth before Sanforizing 
or Pre-shrinking. 

$/V RAYON SOAKING OILS: Used with gelatins 
and glues for soaking viscose, other rayon yarns. 


S/V FIBRE Olt A: Particularly adaptable for batch- 
ing cordage fibre. (Jute, sisal, hemp, etc.) 
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SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 


26 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


Standard Oil of New York Division 
White Star Division » White Eagle Division 
Chicago Division « Lubrite Division 
Wadhanss Division 
Magnolia Petroleum Company 


General Petroleum Corporation of California 


These products available subject to national wartime requirements 
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meet Shortages? 


Here are four Hooker chemicals that some dye 
chemists are finding very helpful in these days 
of shortages. Perhaps they can find a place in 
your production program and relieve you of 
some of your worries. All are available in quan- 
tity and you can use them with full assurance 
that they are not likely to become critical. A 
request on yourdetterhead will bring samples of 
any Hooker chemical. 


Metanitrobenzoyl Chloride, C,H,NO. 
COCI, a yellow to brown liquid partially crystal- 
lized. It is a mixture of isomers, mostly meta. 
It is soluble in ether and reacts with water. and 
alcohol. Boiling range at 760 mm. is 275°C to 


stalline solid soluble in alcohol and ether and 
insoluble in water. Melting point 79°C or higher. 
Shipped in fibre drums containing 200 lbs. 


Other Hooker chemicals used extensively in 
dyeing and textile industry include: 


Catalysts 


Aluminum Chloride, Anhydrous 
Antimony Trichloride, Anhydrous 


Dye Manufacture and Intermediates 
Benzal Chloride 

Benzoy! Chloride 

Benzy! Chloride 


278°C; at 18 mm. is 154°C to 155°C. Last crystal > same «9 ml . 
— 28 ” to 31 a _ Monochlortoluene 
Shipped in aluminum cans containing 70 lbs. Orthodichlorbenzene 
and ternplate pails containing 50 lbs. Phosgene 


Paranitrobenzoyl Chloride, C,H,NO, 
COCI, a yellow crystalline lump material with 
characteristic odor. It is soluble in ether and 
decomposes in water and alcohol. It contains 
95% min. of Paranitrobenzoy] Chloride by weight. 
Minimum melting point 70°C. Boiling range at 
15 mm. 150°C to 152°C; at 105 mm. is 202°C to 
205°C. 


Shipped in 5 gallon wide mouth glass bottles 
containing 37 lbs, 


2:5 Dichlor Aniline, (1-Amino-2, 5-Dich- 
lorbenzene), CeHsClaNH2, a brown crystalline 
solid, soluble in aleohol and ether and slightly 
soluble in water. It has a minimum melting 
point of 48°C. 


Shipped in fibre drums containing 225 Ibs. 


Chlor Anisidine, (1-Methoxy-2-Amino-4- 
Chlorbenzene), NH2C,H3;CIOCHs, a gray cry- 


Chlorinating Agents 


Sulfuryl Chloride 
Thiony! Chloride 


Write for the complete list of Hooker chemicals, 
among which you may find those that are the 
answers to your particular problems. 


HOOKER 
ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


2 Forty-seventh Street 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, N., Y. 
TACOMA, WASH. 
WILMINGTON, CALIF. 


Can You use these Hooker Chemicals to 
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CAUSTIC SODA 


MURIATIC ACID 
SODIUM SULFHYDRATE 
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LIQUID CHLORINE 
PARADICHLORBENZENE 
SODIUM SULFIDE 
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DUPONT CONTINUOUS PEROXIDE BLEACH 


HINK OF IT! 
tinuously t 


This is a far cry from batch bleaching, with 
its time-lag of from eight to fourteen hours. Now, 
continuous bleaching becomes an integral part 
of the production line. 


This process is the result of intensive research 
and development by Du Pont engineers. Suc- 
cessful operation at a number of leading mills 
has now proved it practical. 


Besides saving time, Du Pont Continuous 
Peroxide Bleach saves in other ways .. . on 
steam, water, chemicals. The savings justify the 
investment required. 


When changing from one fabric to another, 
only a simple adjustment is necessary. As ma- 
terial goes through the process, each yard is 
treated alike from start to finish. The result is a 





uniformity of color, appearance and absorbency 
superior to batch bleaching. 


It is a high-quality bleach, giving a brilliant, 
even whiteness. It handles a wider range of dye- 
stuffs successfully, eliminates many common 
imperfections, and reduces seconds and rejects 
to a minimum. The reason for this is the fact 
that all operations are easily controlled. 


The necessary equipment—designed and pat- 
ented by Du Pont—is built by recognized man- 
ufacturers of textile finishing machinery. For 
information on the use of peroxides in continuous 
bleaching, write E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Electrochemicals Dept., Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 


/ THESE FEATURES 


TWO-HOUR BLEACH HIGH QUALITY 
ECONOMICAL UNIFORM BLEACH 
FLEXIBLE CONTROLLED 


MINIMUM SECONDS AND REJECTS 


Flow plan of a typical Du Pont continuous unit 

















CAMEL DYES 
for SERVICE-ABLE FABRICS 


The experience of the Campbell 


organization, representing over 68 
years of uninterrupted dyestuff 
service to the textile industry, is 
your assurance of uniformity in the 


Campbell Line of quality dyestuffs. 


Whether for service fabrics or 
consumer demand, Camel Dyes are 


available ... plus the usual prompt 


“CAMPBELL SERVICE” 


JOHN CAMPBELL & COMPANY, INC. 


75 HUDSON STREET e« NEW YORK CITY 
TELEPHONE: BArclay 7-6228-6229 


BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 
BOSTON EAST CLEVELAND 
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Red oil soaps 
assure clean fabrics 


Clean fabrics are a must for satisfactory 

dyeing. There can be no residue of oil, 

dirt, or even soap, to prevent level dyeing. 

Therefore, dyers and finishers are con- 

cerned about scouring effects, one impor- 

tant phase of which is the soap used. 

Soaps made from red oil (oleic acid) 

are readily soluble and free rinsing at 

| lower scouring temperatures. They are uni- 
form because Emery Elaines are uniform. 


Their characteristics can be varied because 
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INDUSTRIES - 


STEARIC ACID - OLEIC ACID - ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE FATTY ACIDS 
4300 CAREW TOWER ° 


New York Office: 3002 Woolworth Building, New York City °* 


é 3 0 Fie 
© Special Extra 
Thin Elaine 





0-20 
|, Olive Elaine 











3 
Olive Elaine | 


Emery oleic acids are available over a 
wider range of titres and colors in distilled 
and saponified grades. Strong alkalies and 
prolonged boiling are not necessary for 
complete saponification. 
Emery red oils, both distilled and 
saponified, are available for immediate 
shipment. Just let us know your specific 
requirements because we want to recom- 
mend a suitable grade and type for best 


results and greatest economy. 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 









New England Office: 187 Perry Street, Lowell, Mass. 
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HOUGHTON 
TEXTILE AIDS 
include: 


COTTON WARP SIZES 


RAYON olLs 
SOFTENERS 
WoORSTED SIZES 
WETTING AGENTS 
DETERGENTS 
LUBRICANTS 
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...a good ‘break’ for rayon 


And we mean it two ways—a good break because continu- 


ous filament warps break clean under test after being 
sized with Houghto-Size—also a good “break" for the 
rayon mill because this superior size compound has what 
it takes to give you high quality, full-speed production. 


HOUGHTO-SIZE provides better handle in the finished 
goods ... it’s highly concentrated, hence economical .. . 
it assures good weaving. ..is easily boiled out. To arrange 


for complete test, ask the Houghton Man, or write direct to 
E. F. HOUGHTON & Co., Philadelphia or Charlotte. 


HOUGHTO-SIZE for rayon 
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AGAIN GENERAL CHEMICAL CREATES NEW FACILITIES 
FOR SULFURIC ACID TO SERVE AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
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Alkylation, sulfona- 
tion, and improving 
color, odor, and sta- 
bility of petroleum 
products. 


Raw material in 
production of pig- 
ments; for sulfonat- 


ing drying oils. 


Used in the spin- 
ning bath in rayon 
manufacture. 


Sulfonating vegeta- 
ble oils for water, 
fire, and mildew- 
proofing fabrics and 
textiles. 


Stee 

For pickling of steel 
sheets and castings; 
removes oxides and 


scales. 


LOKe By-f JUCE 


For washing toluene 


and benzene, raw 
materials for dye- 
stuffs and explo- 


sives, 


ENGTHS ~ 
° Baume to 65% 


RTER 


Used in super phos- 
phate and ammo- 
nium sulfate pro- 


duction. 


For carbonizing 
wools and for the 
dyeing bath in pro- 
duction of textiles. 
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IMPORTANT TRADE NOTES 


Sndigosot Grey IBL 


INDIGOSOL Grey IBL produces clear, bluish-tone Greys of very good 
fastness for printing, dyeing and padding. It can be shaded with any o% 








the Indigosol Yellows, Orange or Browns to obtain any of the shades of 
Grey desired. 





One of its most important characteristics, in addition to its excellent pene- 
tration of heavy goods, is that it produces very level shades which are 
well covered even in the lightest tones. 


INDIGOSOL Grey IBL is readily soluble and belongs to the class of 
Indigosols which develop easily. 
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Yollove,cad brill iy shade 
PBtler. Wesh Faslutra. 


CARBIC COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO., INC. | 
451-453 Washington Street, New York City 


BRANCHES: IMPORTERS OF THE MANUFACTURES OF EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS OF | 
PHILADELPHIA DURAND & HUGUENIN S. A. PHARMASOLS 
PROVIDENCE HAMILTON, ONT. BASLE, SWITZERLAND PHARMOLS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. PHARMACINES 
Representative: Los Angeles (Hathaway Allied Products) 
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“Sitting Such § i> i 


Against the jungle background, the white underwear of the first American Troops 


in the South Pacific, made them “sitting ducks” for Jap snipers. 


For quick protection they resorted to homemade dyes concocted from coffee grounds, 

root juices . . . anything to simulate O.D. camouflage. Soon direct dyes were made 
available for re-dyeing in emergency field equipment, in Army mobile laundries, 
aboard ship. All old-issue “whites” were quickly made inconspicuous . . . even the 
traditional white of the nurses uniforms gave way to low-visibility olive drab. 
Thereupon, the QMC made O. D. the official shade for all G.I. underwear. 


Prompt delivery of direct dyes to our forces in the field, development of camouflage 

colors for men and material, production of munitions, these and many other jobs 
National Aniline has “delivered as promised”, while still providing for the civilian 
needs for dyestuffs and chemicals. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA GREENSBORO CHATTANOOGA 


PROVIDENCE SAN FRANCISCO “ATLANTA PORTLAND. ORE 
CHICAGO CHARLOTTE NEW ORLEANS TORONTO 
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HE determination of the dimensions 
iy of small objects by measurements on 
their enlarged projected images is a well- 
known technique that has found many ap- 
plications. It is especially advantageous 
when numerous measurements must be 
made, since it is easier, more expeditious, 
and less tiring to apply a scale to the 
projected image than to adjust the stage 
so as to properly locate the object on the 
scale of an ocular micrometer. 

The type of scale used in measuring a 
projected image depends on the size and 
nature of the object, the use to which the 
measurements are to be put, and the de- 
gree of accuracy required. For some 
purposes simple comparison of the image 
with squares of known dimension ruled 
on the screen is sufficient to classify the 
particles (1). Frequently, the application 
of an ordinary rule is satisfactory. For 
materials having a wide range of particle 
sizes of which the mean and dispersion 
must be accurately known, a measuring 
device of high precision and capable of 
speedy manipulation is essential. 

An important example of the latter case 
is the measurement of wool fibers for the 
determination of fineness. The official 
grade requirements of wool between 80's 
and 50’s (2, 3) are based on the average 
fiber width (or diameter), the minimum 
percentage of fine fibers, and the maxi- 
mum percentage of coarse fibers. Similar 
requirements have been proposed (3) for 
wools coarser than 50’s. The need for 
Precision and speed in measurement is 
cbvious from the following facts. Indi- 
vidual fiber widths within a grade may 
vary betweem 10 and 70 microns, where- 
as the range of the average width in a 
grade is only 1.6 microns. To achieve the 
necessary sampling precision a large num- 
ber of fibers must be measured per 
specimen. The official specifications re- 
quire a minimum of 400 for the finer, 
more uniform wools, 1600 for the coarser, 
less uniform wools. The number of speci- 
mens to be tested in a lot # specified as 
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one for each 20,000 pounds of scoured 
wool, not to exceed five specimens per lot. 
Hence, the determination of the fineness 
of a large lot of coarse wool may require 
as many as 8000 fiber measurements. 
The most satisfactory scale heretofore 
developed for measuring the width of 
wool fibers is the wedge ruler (Fig. 1) 
described by von Bergen (4,5). This con- 
sists of a strip of white cardboard on 
which is printed a series of inclined lines. 
The longitudinal image of the fiber is 
brought into a sharp focus on the ruler, 
which is then moved until the image is 
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directly between two lines of the wedge. 
A mark is placed on the ruler at the point 





TABLE I 


Example of Calculation for Fineness* 


Deviation 


in Cells 
Cell Cell Cell from “A” 
No. Midpoint Boundary x 
6 13.75 12.5-15.0 0 
7 16.25 15.0-17.5 1 
8 18.75 17.5-20.0 2 
9 21.25 20.0-22.5 3 
10 23.75 22.5-25.0 4 
11 26.25 25.0-27.5 5 
12 28.75 27.5-30.0 6 
13 31.25 30.0-32.5 7 
14 33.75 32.5-35.0 8 
15 36.25 35.0-37.5 9 
16 38.75 37.5-40.0 10 
17 41.25 40.0-42.5 11 
18 43.75 42.5-45.0 12 
19 46.25 45.0-47.5 13 
20 48.75 47.5-50.0 14 
21 $1.25 50.0-52.5 15 
22 53.75 52.5-55.0 16 
23 56.25 55.0-57.5 17 
24 58.75 57.5-60.0 18 
25 61.25 60.0-62.5 19 
26 63.75 62.5-65.0 20 
27 66.25 65.0-67.5 21 
28 68.75 67.5-70.0 22 
Total 


Divided by n 


A midpoint of cell No. 6 = 13.75 microns. 


Fig. 1 
Observed Cumulative 
Frequency frequency 
y yx yx? percent 
2 0 0 0.1 
F i Ff 7 0.6 
17 34 68 1.6 
43 129 387 4.3 
67 268 1072 8.5 
110 550 2750 15.4 
136 816 4896 23.9 
140 980 6860 32.6 
158 1264 10112 42.5 
200 1800 16200 55.0 
166 1660 16600 65.4 
154 1694 18634 75.0 
133 1596 19152 83.3 
90 1170 15210 88.9 
77 1078 15092 93.8 
47 705 10575 96.7 
25 400 6400 98.3 
14 238 4046 99.1 
8 144 2592 99.6 
3 57 1083 99.8 
1 20 400 99.9 
1 21 441 99.9 
1 22 484 100.0 
n 
1600 14653 15306 
E: E: 
9.1581 95.6631 


m = units per cell = 2.5 microns 


Mean width = A + mE, = 13.75 + 2.5 X 9.1581 = 36.65 microns 


Standard deviation == 


m VE. — E, = 2.5 V 95.6631 — (9.1581)? = 8.58 microns 


* Based on official method of U. S. Dept. of Agriculture (2) and A.S.T.M. (3) 
















where the wedge has the same width 
as the image. From the known magnifica- 


tion of the projection and from the 
dimensions of the scale the width of the 
fiber can be established. Individual 
numerical readings are not taken, how- 
ever, since it is more expeditious to 
record the widths of 100 fibers at the 
appropriate places on the ruler, divide the 
wedge into “cells” of equal length, count 
the marks in each cell, and compute the 
mean and distribution measure by sim- 
ple well-known methods (3) 
(Table I). 

Despite the increased speed resulting 
from the use of the wedge ruler method 
of test is too time-consuming to be prac- 
tical for 


statistical 


routine work. 
operator can, on the average, 
about 100 fibers in 15 
alternative official 


An experienced 
measure 
The 
method 
(2,3), wherein the major and minor diam- 


minutes. 
cross-section 


eters are measured by a similar procedure, 
is not more rapid and has been criticized 
on other grounds (7). As a result, routine 
commercial limited to 
100 or 200 
fiters, precision being sacrificed in favor 


tests are usually 
the measurement of only 
of more speedy results. 

There are described below two modifi- 
cations of the width method of determin- 
ing wool fineness which greatly increase 
the speed and precision of measurements. 
The modifications are in the nature of the 
slide prepared for the projection of longi- 
tudinal fiber images, and in the use of a 
improved device for the 
measurements. 


new making 


SHORT FIBER LENGTH SLIDES 


The standard procedure for preparing 
slides for projection of longitudinal 
images is simple (2,3). A small strand 
” in length is 
spread across a glass slide, mounted in 


of fibers approximately 14 
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glycerol, and covered with a glass. Unless 
painstakingly separated and aligned, the 
fibers on such a slide are interlaced in a 
web, crossing each other and curling in 
all directions. As a result they are dis- 
tributed in a height far beyond the depth 
of focus of the optical system. Hence, only 
a single fiber or portion thereof can be 
in focus at one time. After each measure- 
ment the operator must refocus on another 
fiber. This repeated interruption of the 
measuring operation not only consumes 
time but also tires the analyst, with the 
result that precisions are lowered and 
more frequent rest periods become nec- 
essary. 

This particular disadvantage would to 
a large extent be overcome if the fibers 
were all in a single plane and closely 
grouped. It has been found possible to 
approximate this condition closely by the 
use of fibers cut to very short lengths, 
about 75 microns. Such short fibers do not 
slide 
uninfluenced by curl, twist or crimp. They 


interlace; each can lie flat on the 
can be made to adhere to the glass so 
that addition cf a liquid mounting me- 
The 


depth of the resultant single layer of 


dium will not cause them to float. 


fibers ranges only up to the diameter of 
the coarsest fiber in the specimen, say 80 
microns. Usually, less than 5 per cent of 
the fibers exceed 50 With an 
8 mm. objective at a magnification of 500 


microns. 


the depth of focus is generally adequate 
to yield sufficiently sharp images of prac- 
fibers within a 4” 
that 
can be made after a single adjustment of 


tically all circle of 


projection, so many measurements 


the focus and stage (Fig. 2). 

The has been 
found satisfactory in the preparation of 
short fiber slides for wool. By means of 


following procedure 


a Hardy or Schwarz thin cross-section 


device (6, 8) or similar instruments, a sec- 
tion is cut about 75 microns long, em. 
bedded in a thin film of collodion. The 
technique for making such sections is not 
difficult and has been described by Hardy 
and others (6, 8). The section is placed 
upon a glass slide and covered with a very 
small drop of butyl acetate. The bundle 
of fibers is carefully broken up with a steel 
needle and the fibers stirred. Spreading 
of the drop over too large an area should 
be avoided. During the evaporation of 
the solvent the slide is tapped continu- 
ously. When dry, the thin film of collo- 
dion firmly binds the fibers to the glass. 
Glycerine, cedar oil or other suitable 
mounting medium is placed over the 
fibers and the slide is completed in the 
usual manner. 


A well prepared slide shows a compact 
single layer of short wool fibers (Fig. 2). 
A little practice in preparation is usually 
required to avoid scattering the fibers 
or, conversely, so crowding them as to 
cause piling up and crossing. The use 
of a dissecting microscope to observe the 
fibers during addition of the solvent and 
subsequent manipulations is advantageous. 

Sections from a number of specimens 
can be combined on one slide. The total 
number of fibers required for a specimen 
of even the coarsest wools (1600) can be 
measured on a single slide prepared in 
this The thorough mixing of 
the fiber particles in the drop of butyl 
acetate ensures proper randomization for 


manner. 


sampling. 
NEW PRECISION MEASURING DEVICE 


The advantages of the wedge ruler have 
been mentioned previously. Of greatest 
importance is the automatic arraying of 
numerous measurements in a form ena- 
bling speedy calculation of the average 
and the distribution of fiber widths. 
that 


ruler lacks several desirable characteris- 


Experience indicates the wedge 


tics. In Fig. 1(a) the fiber is of uniform 
width, and the points at which the in- 
clined lines enter the image can _ be 


discerned without too much difficulty. 
Frequently, however, the boundaries of 
the image appear to coincide with the 
wedge over a considerable length (Fig. 
1(b)). Attempts to overcome this difficulty 
by inverting the wedge ruler, or other- 


wise, are time-consuming. In _ routine 
work the operator usually places the 
mark somewhere along the doubtful 


length, guessing at the exact point; this 
practice, of course, adversely affects the 
precision. 

Furthermore, there are no means with 
the wedge ruler whereby the specific sec- 
tion of the fiber normal to its length at 

(Continued on Page 321) 
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DETERMINATION OF MERCURY 


in Textiles Mildew-Proofed With Organo-Mercuric Compounds 





— the beginning of the war, or- 
gano-mercuric compounds have been 
employed by the armed services as mil- 
dew-proofing agents in increasing quanti- 
ties until their use has grown to their 
application on millions of yards of fabric. 

It is not necessary to explain the desira- 
bility of accurate chemical analysis to 
check plant applications from the point 
of control, uniformity, and proper proces- 


sing. 

Any method of chemical analysis of this 
type of mildewproofing agent on the 
cloth logically resolves itself into the 


most 
tangible constituent of the agent, which 


quantitative determination of the 


in this case is metallic mercury. 

Accepted but unofficial analytical meth- 
ods have been developed, as a matter of 
necessity, and are in use with one or an- 
other variation in textile mills, control 
and development laboratories, and military 
Most of 


them have been open to objections on the 


depots throughout the country. 


ground that they are cumbersome at best 
and of questionable reliability at worst. 
All of the methods with which we are 
familiar cail for preliminary destruction 
of the prganic matter, the bulk of which 
is made up of the textile itself. 
the volatility of mercury and its com- 


Due to 


pounds, direct means for destroying the 
organic matter, such as ignition or even 
wet combustion with H.SO, and HNO,, 
cannot be used. The destruction of the 
organic matter, therefore, is accomplished 
by employing an oxidizing agent such 
as KMnO,, H.O., HNO., etc. at compara- 
tively low temperatures. Such procedures 
on the one hand fail to destroy the organic 
matter completely and on the other hand, 
while freeing the mercury content from 
the organic matter, introduce still greater 
am unts of inorganic material, thus again 
reducing the proportion of mercury in 
the sample to an undesirably small amount. 
Furthermore, during the preparation of 
the sample for the final analysis, a number 
of manipulations are required, each of 
which is charged with a potential danger 
of losing the mercury by volatilization, 
absorption on inert material, incomplete 
precipitation, and simple mechanical loss. 
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(A communication to the A.A.T.C.C.) 


D. A. SHIRAEFF 


General Dyestuff Corporation 


Having failed completely in our at- 
tempt to modify the existing methods to 
a point where they would become more 
rapid and more easily workable, we suc- 
ceeded in developing a new method which 
is based on somewhat different principles. 
The procedure for this method and the 
dicussion of its advantages over the older 
methods are given below. 


REAGENTS 
Dithizone Solutions: (Diphenylthiocarba- 
zone) 
Solution A 0.500 gm. in 250 cc. 
Chloroform 
Solution B_ Solution A _ diluted with 


Chlorcform 1:20 
Mercuric Chloride: 
0.2708 gms. HgCl. plus 1 


1000 cc. distilled 


Solution A 
cc. Conc. HCI in 
water 
This 
Hg’ per 1 cc. 


solution contains 0.2 mg. 


Solution B- 25.00 cc. of Solution A 
diluted with water to 500.0 cc. 
This solution contains 0.01 mg. 


Hg’ per 1 cc. 
Ether: Containing 2% of absolute alcohol 
and saturated with HCl gas. 


STABILITY OF SOLUTIONS 


Chloride Solutions A and B 
should be kept in tightly-stoppered brown 
glass bottles. They should never be ex- 
posed to direct sunlight. On 
their tendency to form mercurous chloride, 


Mercuric 


account of 


these solutions, as a precautionary mea- 
sure, should not be used once they are 


over 48 hours old. 


DITHIZONE SOLUTIONS A AND B 


These should 
in tightly-stoppered brown glass bottles, 


solutions also be kept 
and, when not in use, they must be stored 
Under these conditions 
they can be kept indefinitely. 


in a refrigerator. 
Solution B should be standardized not 
less than twice a week. 
PROCEDURE 


Weigh accurately 0.250 gm. of a mil- 
dew-proofed cloth which is shredded or 
cut in small pieces prior to weighing. 





Place the weighed-out cloth in a 25 x 200 
mm. test tube and add 20 cc. of ether 
saturated with HCl. Allow to stand for 
20-30 minutes with an occasional shak- 
ing. Then place the test tube in a pot 
with warm water and evaporate the ether 
practically to dryness. Do not allow ether 
to boil too violently. Add 5 cc. Chloro- 
form, shake the test tube and add 10 cc. 
of distilled water. Titrate with Dithizone 
Solution B. 


TITRATION 


From an accurately graduated burette 
add about 1 cc. of Dithizone Solution B. 
Stopper the test tube with a tight fitting 
cork and shake the tube briskly. In 
presence of mercury, the chloroform layer 
will be colored bright Keep 
adding Dithizone Solution B in 1.0 or 
0.5 cc. portions with good shaking after 
each addition until the chloroform layer 
turns orange brown, after which the addi- 
tions of Dithizone Solution B_ should 
be made very carefully (0.1 cc. at a time); 
and the color is examined by allowing 
the chloroform to settle and inclining the 
test tube into a horizontal position. The 
titration should be terminated when the 
chloroform acquires a slightly greenish 


dark brown color. 


orange. 


CALCULATIONS 


cc. Dithizone Solution B used “Factor 
A” X 100 = % of mercury on weight 


of sample. 


STANDARDIZATION OF DITHIZONE 
SOLUTION B 


Place in the same size test tube, as io 
previous titration, 20.00 cc. of Mercuric 
Chloride Solution B: add 5 cc. Chloroform 
and titrate this solution in exactly the 
same manner as above and to exactly the 
same end point. 

20.00 cc. of HgCl. solution B contains 0.2 
mg. Hg’ 
0.0002 





a — gm. of Hg’ 

cc. Dithizone Sol. B. used 
equivalent to 1 cc. — “Factor A” 
of Dithizone Solution B. 


(Concluded on Page P315) 
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Effect of the Fiber pH on the 
LIGHT FASTNESS OF DYED COTTON* 


C. A. SEIBERT and C. A, SYLVESTER 


Organic Chemicals Debt., Dyestuffs Division, Technical Laboratory 


S the title implies, this is a report of 
A experiments to learn if there is a 
difference between the light fastness of 
dyed cotton finished to retain a mild acid, 
and finished to retain a mild alkali. 

The experiments demonstrate that there 
is an outstanding difference, and definitely 
sufficient in degree, to make important the 
control of the pH of the finished cloth 
when it is desired to obtain the maximum 
light fastness of the dyes. In the pH range 
between 3 and 5, the light fastness of cot- 
ton colored with many of the direct, de- 
veloped and sulfur dyes, is definitely in- 
fericr to when the pH approximates, or 
is above Cotton colored with azoic and 
vat dyes exhibits only minor differences 
under these conditions. At a pH between 
8.5 and 9.5 cotton colored with the direct 
and developed dyes will exhibit between 
slightly superior and slightly inferior 
fastness depending on the dyes used, com- 
pared with when the cotton is at or below 
7, the neutral point. With variations in 
pH between 7 and 9.5, cotton colored 
with azoic and sulfur dyes exhibits only 
minor differences in light fastness, except 
the sulfur blacks, which are consistently 
superior at the higher pH values. At the 


higher pH values, cotton colored with the 
vat dyes is outstandingly inferior to the 
, generally speaking. 


a 


cotton at or below 
To emphasize that statement, we may say 
that vat dyed cotton in a mildly alkaline 
condition is outstandingly inferior in light 
fastness to that identical vat dyed cotton 
when it is either in a neutral or mildly 
acid condition. 

This work has not disclosed that varia- 
tions in the pH values of the finished cloth 
tetween 4 and 10 is responsible for the 
differences in chlorine fastness sometimes 
found in testing vat dyed cotton fabrics. 
While these experiments establish that the 
PH of the finished cloth 
light fastness of the color, it does not 
establish that pH variations is the only 


influences the 


condition that may exert such an influence. 

These experiments were undertaken in 
an effort to learn why khaki and olive 
drab uniform and herringbone cotton 
twills, practical processed in different mills 
with vat dyes considered identical, varied 
rather widely in their fastness to weather, 
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E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


fastness to light and occasionally in their 
fastness to chlorine. 


The final operation in the application 
of vat dyes to cotton is usually treatment 
at cr near a boiling temperature, in a 
bath containing soap, to develop a stable 
color or shade and to remove imperfectly 
fixed or mechanically adhering dye. As a 
detergent, soap is more effective if used 
together with a mild alkali. This is prob- 
ably the reason why some processors add 
sodium carbonate or some other alkali to 
the soap bath for finishing or developing 
vat dyed cotton. 

A relatively large quantity of the vat 
dyed that is processed for the 
armed services is treated after dyeing with 
a variety of substances to impart to the 
property, 
water repellency, protection against the 
bacteria, molds, 


cotton 


cotton some specific such as 


destructive action of 
fungi, reduction in the fire hazard, etc. 
Naturally, substances are applied 
under conditions that make them most 
effective and this is liable to leave the fin- 
ished cloth varying in pH values. It is 
established that after these special treat- 
ments the color is occasionally found un- 
desirably affected in fastness. This reduc- 
tion in the color fastness is usually attrib- 
uted to the substances that have been ap- 


these 


plied. The information developed by the 
present experiments indicates the possi- 
bility that this assumption, in respect to 
cause, may not be entirely correct. At this 
time these experiments have not included 
any work to establish the facts but it is 
planned to do that. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


cloth was colored by normal 
with a range of the direct, 


Cotton 
procedure 
developed, sulfur, vat and a few azoic dyes 
and thoroughly rinsed before drying to 
leave the neutral or very 
nearly neutral condition. After drying, 
the dyed cotton was divided into 3 indi- 
vidual pieces. One was preserved as the 
control and, in a dry condition, one each 
of the other two pieces was saturated with 
an 0.5 per cent solution of 99 per cent 
acetic acid and with an 0.5 per cent solu- 
tion of a commercial grade of sodium car- 
bonate. The surplus liquor was removed 
under conditions to permit the cloth to 


cotton in a 


rotain approximately its dry weight of the 
solutions and, without previous rinsing, 
it was dried in a hot air dryer at a tem- 
perature between 235 and 245° F. The 
pH values of the dry cloth, after lying in 
the air for at least several hours to con- 
dition, were determined with a Leeds and 
Northrup meter by procedure that is de- 
scribed later in this report. The values 
found were: of the control 6.7-7.2, of the 
acid treated 4.5-4.7 and of the alkali 
treated 8.7-9.3. All three pieces were then 
exposed together in a carbon arc fading 
lamp and a sufficient num*er were also 
exposed to daylight under glass and to 
weather to establish that the lamp pro- 
duced results comparable with daylight 
and weather. 

The pH of the acid and alkali solutions 
and 11, which cause the 
thought that the quantities retained by the 
cloth is in excess of what may normally 


were 2.8 may 


be expected in practical processing. How- 
ever, 42 samples of vat dyed herringbone 
twill, representing practical production 
of 17 different mills, varied in pH _ be- 
tween 6.6 and 9.45. Three were below 7, 
15 between 7 and 8, 10 between 8 and 9 
and 14 above 9. There has not yet been 
accumulated a sufficient number of samples 
practical processed with the other classes 
their pH 
that 
some treatments to impart specific prop- 


data on 
established 


of dyes to include 


values; however, it is 
erties to dyed cotton are in baths with 
pH values as low as 4. 

The light exposures illustrate that re- 
tention by 100 Ibs. of vat dyed cotton of 
as small a quantity as 2.5 ozs. of a mildly 
alkaline soap is sufficient to reduce ap- 
preciably the light fastness of some of the 
dyes. A running warm water rinse of 
10 seconds does not remove enough of 
this soap to eliminate entirely its un- 
desirable influence and while the 
conditions required to do this were not 
established, enough work was done to 
indicate that rinsing in warm running 
water alone is probably impractical for 


exact 


economic reasons. 

A possible remedy may be a buffering 
system to control the pH of the finishing 
baths within the limits desired. However, 
whether solutions of soap and of soap 
and alkali can be buffered within these 
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limits without separation of the fatty 
acid was not determined in these experi- 
ments. 


The question naturally occurs “in what 
form is the alkali in the cloth when it 
influences the light fastness.” It does not 
appear to have combined chemically with 
either the dye or the cloth, because after 
the dyed cloth is aged for a least a month 
under normal room conditions with its 
original pH unchanged, rinsing in water 
will change the pH to approximately 7 
and subsequent exposure to light demon- 
strates that its maximum light fastness 
has been restored. This experimental 
observation has been confirmed in prac- 
tical processing several times. Vat dyed 
cotton rejected for unsatisfactory light 
fastness has been sufficiently improved by 
rinsing in water containing a small quan- 
tity of acetic acid, to be acceptable to 
meet the light fastness requirement for 
which it had been rejected. How acetic 
acid in the cotton acts under these condi- 
tions has not been determined, 


A few experiments indicate that the 
presence in the dyed cloth of as much as 
0.5 per cent common salt, sodium chloride 
or sodium acetate of its dry weight does 
not influence the light fastness of the 
vat dyes. 


This report is probably of greater im- 
portance to direct attention to a condition 
that requires control than it is to establish 
the conditions for control, because at this 
time the work has not progressed to the 
point where it has determined the pH 
value required to obtain maximum light 
fastness of all dyes. However, it is clearly 
indicated that vat dyed cotton should not 
be finished in alkaline liquors unless the 
alkali is removed by rinsing or neutrali- 
zation. 


A knowledge of cause and effect usually 
suggests a remedy. In respect to vat dyed 
cotton, the results of the following experi- 
ments merit mention. Cotton colored with 
12 different vat dyes by the pigment 
pad method was, after reduction and then 
oxidation with chrome and acetic acid, 
finished by treatment for 10 seconds at 
180° F. in liquors described in the fol- 
lowing tabulation which also describes 
the pH values of the finished dyed cotton. 
0.4 gram per liter Retarder LA, dried 


rr ee 7.0 
rinsed for 5 seconds in warm run- 
INES ac aiaid sista aerate a 3G 7.0 
1.2 grams per liter MP-189, dried 
| 7.6 
rinsed for 5 seconds in warm run- 
en ee nee ee 7.0 


0.8 gram per liter “Modinal” DN, 
dried without rinsing............ be, 
rinsed for 5 seconds in warm run- 

MN WOE ivocecnesaewdem aes 7.0 

2.4 grams per liter soap, dried with- 
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ee rn rrr er 8.5 
rinsed for 5 seconds in warm run- 
Le ee 7.6 
2.4 grams per liter soap and 4.0 grams 
per liter sodium carbonate dried 
NE GUE. ov 5 hc be s9450we's 9.2 
rinsed for 5 seconds in warm run- 
DIME WEEE oo ccc ccccsbcsveces 7.8 


The pH values are averages with maxi- 
mum deviations of 0.4 plus or minus. 


These substances, in the order named, 
are described in the 1943 Yearbook as an 
organic cationic product, a hydrocarbon 
sulfonate and a long chain alcohol sulfate. 


The color fastness properties of all of 
these dyeings are similar, except for the 
light fastness, which of the first 6 is ap- 
preciably superior to the last 4 and simi- 
lar to the last 4 when the latter are rinsed 
or neutralized to a pH of 7.0 before dry- 
ing. While the shades of the first 6 dye- 
ings of the individual dyes are acceptably 
similar for practical purposes, they are 
not identical with the last 4. The shades 
of the last 4 are not identical before and 
after neutralization. Surprising as it may 
be, it is a fact that some of the vat dyes 
that exhibit the best color fastness prop- 
erties are noticeably different in shade 
when the pH of the cotton is 7 and when 
it is above 9. 

Among the relatively small number of 
vat dyes included in these experiments, the 
following were found definitely inferior 
when the cotton had a pH of 9 or higher 
than when it was neutral. 


Ponsols Browns AG and AR, Khaki 
2G, Blues BCS and BF, Navy Blue RA, 
Green 2BL and Olives AR and G. Nine- 
teen dyes of competitive manufacture that 
are considered by the trade as interchange- 
able with these du Pont vat dyes, were 
included in these experiments and found 
to act like the du Pont dyes. 

Among the relatively small number of 
direct and developed dyes included in the 
experiments, the following were found 
definitely inferior at the higher pH values: 
Pontamines Fast Brown BRL, Green GX, 
Diazo Brown R and Diazo Black BHSW. 
Those found definitely inferior at the 
lower pH values are: Pontamines Brown 
NCR, Fast Brown BRL, Fast Black PG, 
Diazo Orange RFW, Diazo Brown R, 
Diazo Violet 2R, Diazo Blue NA, Sul- 
fogene Direct Blue 2RCF and the Sulfo- 
gene Carbons. 


While it is not yet established that the 
method used for the pH determinations 
is either ideal or absolutely accurate, it 
appears satisfactorily useful to determine 
the presence of either acid or alkali in 
undesirable quantity. The procedure is: 

2.0 g. + 0.1 g. of fabric is cut into 
small pieces. 100 cc. of distilled water 
(pH 6.5 + 0.5) is placed in a glass stop- 


pered flask and boiled two minutes. The 
material is then added to the flask and the 
flask immediately removed from the 
source of heat and stoppered. It is well 
shaken initially, and at frequent intervals 
during the cooling period of one hour. At 
the end of one hour, the pH of the water 
extract is determined at a temperature of 
80° F. + 5° F. by potentiometric meth- 
ods. If sufficient material is available, sev- 
eral determinations should be made. 

The Southern Regional Research Lab. 
oratory of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture proposes a more elaborate method 
for greater accuracy. It is published in 
the Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 
Analytical Edition, issue of October 15, 
1943. This method is unquestionably use- 
ful for greater accuracy, but it is doubt- 
ful that for the present purpose such ac- 
curacy is required. 


— ee 


ANNUAL OUTING, PHILADELPHIA SECTION 


HE Philadelphia Section held their 

Annual Outing on Friday, June 16, 
1944 at Cedarbrook Country Club, which 
was attended by 448 persons, one of the 
largest gatherings for this section. 

The Alban Eavenson Cup was won by 
Edward J. Smith with a low gross of 78. 
Joseph Newdeck was the guest winner 
with a 78 low gross. Quoits was won by 
B. Taylor and C. Ruth, with Mr. Max- 
well and Mr. McCandless as guest winners. 
H. J. Higgenbottom and H. Gossen were 
first in pinochle. First prize in darts 
was taken by John Shafer and James 
Grey with G. Hoover and E. H. Hughes 
as guest winners. 

The dinner was followed by the dona- 
tion of prizes and delightful entertain- 
ment and a good time was had by all. 


Respectfully submitted, 
A. E. RAIMO, 


Secretary. 


—_ © ~— 


SEPTEMBER MEETING, 
SOUTHEASTERN SECTION 


T the meeting of the Southeastern Sec- 
Ation to be held on September 9th at 
the Callaway Auditorium, the executive 
committee on research will be special 
guests. A conducted tour through the 
Callaway Institute for members and 
guests has been arranged by Robert W. 
Philip for the afternoon before the din- 
ner and meeting. Speakers and program 
for the meeting will be announced later. 
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Textile Schools and 


TEXTILE RESEARCH’ 


MALCOLM E. CAMPBELL 


Dean, Textile School, North Carolina State College 


UCH is being said, and a great deal 

more is being written these days, 
about the need for research in the textile 
industry. Call it propaganda if you like, 
—no doubt the primary purpose of much 
of it is to convince the uninformed or 
ultra-conservative heads of some industrial 
firms that they can ill afford to refrain 
any longer from spending a dollar or so 
for research. The discussion that is to 
follow was not designed to convince any- 
body of anything,— it is merely an attempt 
to illuminate a certain aspect of the sub- 
ject that might reasonably be expected to 
be of interest to the membership of an 
organization of this kind. 

No matter what phase of research a 
discussion may usually 
necessary to spend considerable time in 
painting in the background. If my re- 
marks were being directed at a group less 
cognizant of the value of research, I 
would have to compare the history of the 
age-old textile industry with those of 
some of the upstarts like radio, aviation, 
and the like. It might be necessary to 
touch upon some of the new and very 
dramatic offspring of research, such as 
penicillin, DDT, and other things that are 
still spoken of in hushed tones and with 
furtive glances. Or I might even feel 
called upon to speak in terms of the hard 
cash saved by research, as for example 
the estimated saving of a quarter of a 
billion dollars annually in England alone 
resulting from Langmuir’s development of 
the gas-filled lamp. 

Fortunately, however, because of the 
long-established and excellent research 
program of the A.A.T.C.C., there is no 
need for me to attempt to “sell” textile 
research to this group, and so I feel that 
my task is half completed at the outset. 
What I should like to discuss with you 
is the place of the textile school in the 
new and expanded program of research 
in the textile industry that is certain to 
be thrown into high gear as soon as the 
war More specifically, I want 
to describe the position, as we now see 
it, of the Textile School at N. C. State 
College in the scheme of things in re- 
search. 


involve, it is 


is over. 


“Presented at Summer Meeting, Piedmont 
Section, June 17, 1944. 
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TRAINING MEN FOR RESEARCH 


At the present time and in the past, the 
problem of obtaining personnel with ade- 
quate qualifications for textile research 
has been the most serious one in any 
program. With few exceptions the labora- 
tories themselves have had to be the train- 
ing schools for research workers. Young 
men and women well-grounded in chem- 
istry, physics, or textile manufacturing 
must now spend long, unproductive peri- 
ods in the work before they can become 
valuable assets to a research unit. I do 
not mean to say that this practical experi- 
ence can be substantially replaced by any 
training that is now or will be available 
in the colleges and universities for many 
years to come. But with a teaching staff 
possessing not only an appreciation of re- 
search but also a background of experi- 
ence in it, a textile school should be able 
to impart some invaluable training to 
the student who plans to take up research 
as his life’s work. 


Each textile school differs from the 
others in its objectives and its make-up 
as regards teaching staff and equipment. 
Upon those factors will depend the suc- 
cess with which these institutions can turn 
out students who are fitted to become 
productive in textile research after a 
minimum of experience following grad- 
uation. 


I have referred to the possibilities of 
training young men and women as pro- 
fessional research workers. No doubt only 
a small proportion of the students study- 
ing textiles will possess the qualifications 
or even the desire to get into this field. 
It is difficult to imagine a person in any 
-tranch of the industry, however, to whom 
even a speaking acquaintance with textile 
research will not prove to be a valuable 
asset. The fruits of research will be a 
useless product indeed unless the men in 
production have an appreciation of its 
value, and an intense desire to apply it 
and profit thereby in their own organiza- 
tions. Therefore, to the greatest possible 
extent, a school should endeavor to ac- 
quaint all of its students with the possi- 
bilities and limitations of the tools of 
textile research; with the most modern 
methods of analyzing and interpreting the 


results of research; and lastly, with the 
identity, scope and objectives of the dif- 
ferent organizations conducting textile 
research. 


STAFF AND FACILITIES OF STATE COLLEGE 


Most of you know, I think, of the 
splendid assistance the Textile School at 
State College is receiving from the N. C. 
Textile Foundation, enabling us to appoint 
men of unusual experience to our staff. 
I should like to mention also the fine 
cooperation we have received from State 
officials and from the administration of 
the University and State College. Fortu- 
nately for us, we have found these men 
not only appreciative of the benefits of 
research, but actually insistent that each 
unit develop an active research program. 
At the same time, they are aware that for 
the proper conduct of research, expensive 
and up-to-date equipment is needed, and 
so we have received every encouragement 
to add to our laboratory facilities. 


In order that you may have a basis for 
understanding the caliber of research in- 
struction that our School may be able to 
impart (as well as the kind of research 
that we shall be able to pursue, which I 
shall discuss a little later) I should like 
to descrite to you briefly the kind of 
men we now have on our staff, and 
mention at least some of the equipment 
available at the School. First, let us 
consider some of our staff members, since 
the success of such an enterprise will de- 
pend far more upon brain-power than 
upon laboratory apparatus. 


The head of our Department of Textile 
Chemistry and Dyeing is a man who has 
had 30 years experience in teaching his 
subject, and, I believe, enjoys a reputa- 
tion second to none in his field as a fine 
teacher and an excellent research man. He 
thinks in terms of today and tomorrow, 
instead of in the past, as is so frequently 
the case with men of such long experience. 
As Head of our Yarn Manufacturing 
Department we are fortunate in having a 
man who has had a fine engineering edu- 
cation, followed by many years of respon- 
sible experience both as a mill executive 
and as a research and developmental engi- 
neer. One of the key men in our Weaving 
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and Designing Department has had a con- 
siderable amount of experience in applied 
research in warp sizing and other phases 
of his field. The newly-appointed Head 
of the Knitting Division is a trained 
mechanical engineer who has conducted 
research in European plants, and who has 
a number of mechanical developments in 
knitting to his credit. A fifth member of 
our staff, whose duties involve cotton 
manufacturing research as well as the 
rendering of technical assistance to mills, 
has worked previously in a number of 
textile projects. Other members of the 
textile faculty have had some experience 
in research, as well as in the production 
phases of the technical subjects they are 
teaching. 


As for facilities and equipment, the 
following partial list will serve merely 
to indicate the scope of research possible 
at the School: In the Textile Chemistry 
and Dyeing Department, besides large- 
and small-scale bleaching and dyeing 
equipment, there are an unusually fine 
collection of microscopes, photomicro- 
graphic equipment, fiber cross-sectioning 
devices, a Fade-O-meter, a Launder-O- 
meter, pH equipment, drying ovens, and 
other specialized research apparatus. For 
physical testing and research, there is now 
being installed a precision air-condition- 
ing system in our laboratories. Recent 
acquisitions in apparatus include a Suter- 
Webb fiber sorter, a Fibrograph, a Pressley 
fiber strength tester, several torsion bal- 
both 
yarn 


ances, a power-driven yarn reel, 
pendulum-type and 
and fabric testers, a Moscrop automatic 


incline-plane 


single-strand yarn tester, fabric abrasion 
testers, and air and water permeability 
testers for fabrics. Pilot laboratories are 
also available containing adequate ma- 
chinery for spinning, weaving, knitting, 
and dyeing and finishing cotton, wool, 


and the 


controlled conditions. 


various synthetic fiters under 

With all of this equipment and a staff 
of the caliber mentioned, therefore, we 
believe that the Textile School at State 
College is in an excellent position to give 
sound training in textile research methods 
For those 
graduate 


to its students. interested in 


studies in research, 
curricula will be developed to 
meet individual requirements, the 
School stands ready to step up the tempo 
of its research training in this regard 


pursuing 
special 
and 


as the demands for it increase. 

What has just been said with regard 
to the Textile School at State College is 
also true in greater or less degree with 
other textile schools in the country. The 
direction and pitch of their research train- 
ing will depend upon the objectives of 


each institution, upon the quality of its 
teaching staff, and upon its facilities. As 
the demands for trained graduates in the 
field increase, and this is sure to occur, 
the schools will of necessity readjust 
their sights to this important requirement. 


CONDUCTING RESEARCH IN THE 
TEXTILE SCHOOL 


So much for the training of students in 
research in the textile schools. And now 
the question: Should textile schools at- 
tempt seriously to carry on research pro- 
grams themselves, and if so, of what gen- 
eral types? Again the answer will depend 
upon the peculiar set of circumstances 
existing in the individual institution, and 
in this connection, I shall confine my 
remarks to the Textile School at State 
College. Here, the answer is definitely yes. 
I say this in spite of the feeling that exists 
in some quarters that too many organiza- 
tions already occupy the field, and that as 
a result, overlapping and duplication of 
effort are tending to stifle the possibili- 
that real worth can 
result from additional effort. 
who has made a serious study of the 
question, it is obvious that there is no 
such thing as too much research, provided, 
of course, that those responsible for the 
various programs have the proper perspec- 
tive and guard against a general muddle 
of the kind mentioned. Fortunately, such 


ties anything of 


To anyone 


a possibility has already been effectively 
the the 
Inter-Society Council for Textile Research. 


precluded by organization of 
If the members of this Council each keep 
one foot on the ground, there need be 
fact, the 
organizations can and, I believe, 


no confusion; in various re- 
search 
will cooperate and prove mutually helpful 
to one another. 

We shall 
because we feel that we are equipped, 
and contribute 
something useful to the industry through 


conduct research primarily 


mentally physically, to 
it, and I do not think this motive needs 
further expansion. A secondary motive, 
but one of importance to us, is that re- 
search keeps a teaching staff on its toes— 
them the 
into which so many good teachers fall if 


protects from inevitable rut 
they do not have something new to help 


maintain a proper balance. 


TYPES OF TEXTILE RESEARCH 


Just what constitutes research and what 
does not, is always a good subject for 
argument. 
to be very loosely used, and may indicate 
anything from simple trouble-shooting to 
the labor required to produce, for exam- 
ple, the tome which I recently ran across 


The term “research” has come 
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entitled “A Revised Map of the Left 
Limb of the Third Chromosome of 
Drosophila Melanogaster,” and which, in- 
cidentally, may well be considered the 
height of specialization! Dr. C. E. K. 
Mees, Vice-President and Director of 
Research of the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, says that “Research can be con- 
sidered as organized effort to learn how 
to do things you will need to do when 
you can no longer do the things you do 
now.” It would appear that such a defini- 
tion is appropriate for the textile in- 
dustry, as from all indications a plant 
that expects to continue using old-fash- 
ioned methods is going to find itself 
pushed out of the picture early in the 
post-war years. 


TWO GENERAL TYPES OF RESEARCH 


Permitting a sufficiently broad inter- 
pretation of the terms, all research may 
be placed in one of two categories, funda- 
mental and applied research. This group 
of chemists and dyers, I am sure, needs 
no further enlightenment on what con- 
stitutes one, and what constitutes the 
other. Giles E. Hopkins, Director of 
Applied Research for the Textile Research 
Institute, recently stated that “the concept 
of fundamental research . . . in general 
places the emphasis on the desire to deter- 
mine basic principles which contro! the 
behavior of materials or energy in their 
various forms. . . . Applied research has 
the same relationship to fundamental re- 
search as engineering has to pure science. 
Essentially it is the step between the reve- 
lation of the principle as turned up by 
fundamental research and the application 
of this principle to answer known de- 
mands.” 

In many cases a good piece of applied 
research may be accomplished without 
a very complete knowledge of the funda- 
mental principle had 
had to wait, for example, until we knew 
all about the phenomena that would take 
place within a carding machine before we 
could apply the principles to cotton, the 
human race would still ke tapping its 
collective foot, waiting for the card to be 
invented. The fact is, we do not know 


involved. If we 


yet exactly how the fibers behave in a 
card, but some 80,000 of the machines are 
in operation in this country every day! 
In other words, there is still a place for 
the empirical, or “trial-and-error” ap- 
proach to although the effi- 
ciency of this method may well be ques- 


research, 


tioned in many cases. 

Because of the experience and mental 
make-up of our staff, and in view of the 
facilities available to the State College 
Textile School, we can expect to contribute 
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more by confining our activities primarily 
to the field of applied research. There 
may be cases in which some work of a 
fundamental nature may be conducted, as 
for example the measurements of the 
physical characteristics of fibers under 
different degrees of relative humidity and 
temperature. But in general the greatest 
returns from research can be expected in 
a textile school if the program centers 
around the application of principles to 
commercial production, whether it be in 
bleaching, dyeing and finishing, or in the 
spinning and weaving or knitting of vari- 
ous materials. 


There is one point that I should like 
to emphasize with respect to research of 
all kinds, and that is the time element 
involved. There are those in positions of 
authority in the textile industry who 
firmly believe that a month is ample to 
set up any research project and put it 
into action, and that, say, on every second 
Monday the project should produce a 
new, revolutionary and money-saving 
finding or it isn’t worth the money spent 
on it. To those men I would call atten- 
tion to Dr. Mees’ statement, appearing in 
“Textile 1942, 
that “It will take a new laboratory five 


Research” for December, 


years to find its feet. . And it will 
require at least ten years tefore the re- 
search laboratory pays profits.’ The 


actual time required for either, of course, 
will be determined by many factors, but 
the point is that successful research can- 
on the 
The 


supporters of research must have faith in 


not be conducted with one eye 


clock and the other on the calendar. 


the staff and its objectives, and they must 
expect will be 
traversed before anything of outstanding 


that many blind alleys 


value can be accomplished. 


ADDITIONAL ADVANTAGES FOR 
RESEARCH AT STATE COLLEGE 


It is an elementary but frequently-over- 
looked fact that before emtarking upon 
a research project it is well to spend a 
sufficient 
field and determine what has been done 
this 
quickly and thoroughly requires adequate 


survey the 


amount of time to 


Previcusly on the subject. To do 


library facilities. At State College we 
expect very shortly to have an excellent 
textile library in our School under the 
supervision of a trained librarian, and of 
course we shall make full use of the li- 
brary in our research. 

We enjoy another advantage at State 
College which already has proven very 
valuable to the research we are doing. 
There are outstanding chemists, physicists, 
scientists, mathe- 


engineers, agricultural 
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maticians and statisticians on the College 
faculty who are available at all times for 
consultation and cooperation, and assist- 
ance is begin given to us by these spe- 
cialists whenever the need arises. In fact, 
the Administration is fostering the fullest 
cooperation among the different units par- 
ticularly with reference to research, and 
the value of such cooperation cannot be 
over-emphasized. 

In planning our research program we 
have high hopes of establishing a Depart- 
ment of Textile Research, with a staff of 
trained people working under the direc- 
tion of an outstanding scientist. When 
this is done you may rest assured that no 
aspect of textile research will be over- 
looked and that equal emphasis will be 
given to the chemical, physical, and me- 
chanical problems of the industry. 


FINANCING RESEARCH AT A TEXTILE 
SCHOOL 


Many relatively small research projects 
can be managed at a textile school with- 
funds 
It is our policy to carry out 


out the need for any aditional 


whatever. 
investigations of a limited scope for the 
mills of the State upon request and with- 


out charge. If the project requires con- 


siderable time and some new equipment 


and materials, it frequently is possible 


to undertake such an investigation for a 
reasonable fee, which merely covers the 


additional expenses. In some cases a 


research organization may sponsor a 


project at a school, the funds being ob- 


tained from its members. In other in- 


stances in which war requirements of the 
industry necessitate research, the Govern- 


ment may request and finance research 


in the schools. At State College, for 


example, we are currently conducting 
cotton carding under 
technical 


guidance of the Textile Research Institute. 


some research on 


the sponsorship and _ general 
In this case the work is being financed 
by the 
upon a vital production problem. 


Government because it touches 

I hepe that I have been able to give you 
some insight into the relationship of the 
textile schools to textile research in gen- 
eral, and to the program of research at the 
State College Textile School in particular. 
boil 


stream of our discussion, we may say, first, 


If we down and concentrate the 


that the schools can, at least in some 


cases, contribute to research laboratories 
and to the industry by giving students a 
background of knowledge of textile re- 
search; and second, that with suitable per- 
sonnel and equipment at hand, the schools 
can contribute a great deal to the industry 
by conducting applied research in their 


own laboratories. 
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Determination 
of Mercury 


(Concluded from Page P310) 


REMARKS 


The number of cc. of Dithizone Solu- 
tion used for a titration of a sample should 
not exceed more than 100% of the num- 
ter of the cc. used in the standardization 
of the Dithizone Solution. In case of 
material containing excessive amount of 
mildewproofing material, the size of the 
cample should be reduced to 0.200, 0.100 
or even to 0.050 gm. 

The above method is very consistent, 
accurate and requires no special equip- 
ment or apparatus. It employs no dan- 
gerous chemicals. It gives reliable results, 
even in the hands of inexperienced opera- 
tors. It is very rapid, when ten or more 
samples are being analyzed, it does not 
require more than 10 minutes per sample. 
Thus it easily allows making duplicate 
or even triplicate determinations of the 
same sample, which greatly enhances the 
accuracy of the results. The necessity of the 
destruction of the organic matter, which 
is tedious, time consuming, and dangerous 
both to the operator and to the results 
of the determination, is totally obviated 
by this method. The use of ether saturated 
with HCl for forming and extracting the 
HCI-HgCl. complex excludes, on one hand, 
all other possible interfering metals; and, 
on the other hand, allows determinations 
of waterproofed material. Close to one- 


hundred separate determinations were 
made by the author, all giving excellently 
consistent results. 


Having devised a practical, reliable 
method of mercuric determination on the 
fiber, we are at present working on an 
chemical 


investigation of properties of 


commercial organo-mercuric compounds 


on which a later report will be given. 
— 


MEETING DATES, RHODE ISLAND SECTION 
HE Rhode 


ning meetings on the following dates 


Island Section is plan- 


for the 1944-45 season: September 29, Oc- 


tober 27, November 24, January 26, Feb- 
ruary 23, March 30. 
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Committee Chairmen for 


ANNUAL MEETING 


Atlantic City, New Jersey, October 12, 13, 14, 1944 
Auspices of Philadelphia Section 





Charles A. Seibert 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
GENERAL CHAIRMAN 
CHAIRMAN, RECEPTION COMMITTEE 





James Dixon 
Calco Chemical Division 
American Cyanamid Co. 


CHAIRMAN, LADIES COMMITTEE 


Meeting, Southeastern Section, Callaway Institute, La 
Grange, Ga., September 9, 1944. 


Annual Meeting, Hotel Claridge, Atlantic City, N. J.. 
October 12, 13 and 14, 1944. Auspices of Philadelphia 
Section. Further details will appear in the near future. 
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LANS are well underway for the an- 

nual meeting to be held at Atlantic 
City, N. J., on October 12th, 13th and 
14th, under the auspices of the Philadel- 
phia Section. Emphasis this year will be 
placed on the technical program, the com- 
mittee for which is under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. Glen S. Hiers of Collins & 
Aikman Corp. 

Charles A. Seibert of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., is chairman of the 
general committee on arrangements and is 
also serving as chairman of the reception 
committee. 

Shown on this page are a number of the 
chairmen of various committees. Other 
photos will appear in subsequent issues, 
together with complete details regarding 
the technical program. 





DeHaven Butterworth 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons 


CHAIRMAN, BANQUET COMMITTEE 


CALENDAR 
OF COMING EVENTS 








Fred Scholler 
Scholler Bros., Inc. 


CHAIRMAN, FINANCE COMMITTEE 





Walter G. Hamlen, Jr. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


CHAIRMAN, PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 


Meeting, Rhode Island Section, September 29, 1944. 


Note: Secretaries of local sections are requested to ad- 
vise the AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER of meet- 
ing dates for the 1944-45 season as soon as available. 
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The Dyeing of 


VISCOSE RAYON YARN 


N a previous paper*, the direct cotton 

dyes were divided from the point of 
view of package dyeing, into three classes, 
viz.— 

Class “A” Dyes, which have a high 
rate of exhaustion without added com- 
mon salt, but have a very low time of 
half-dyeing, so that they level quickly. 

Class “B” Dyes, which have a low 
rate of exhaustion without added com- 
mon salt, but the rate of exhaustion may 
be adequately controlled by carefully 
regulated additions of common. salt 
beeed on their predetermined salt sen- 
sitivity. 

Class “C” Dyes, which have a high 
rate of exhaustion without added salt 
and a time of half-dyeing which indi- 
cates that they cannot be expected to 
level quickly. 

Class “A” dyes may be dismissed at once 
by saying that they present no difficulty 
in normal usage. In fact, the dry dye 
could be rubbed on the cakes, yet they 
would be dyed level. These dyes are large- 
ly used for lingerie shades. 

Class “B” dyes present more difficulty 
than Class “A” dyes, since they must be 
applied uniformly because of their low 
rate of migration. Commonsense control 
of the salt addition enables them to be 
dyed without difficulty, but thereby 
lengthens the time of dyeing as compared 
with Class “A” dyes. With Class “B” 
dyes, if an addition of dye has to be made 
for shading purposes and the dye liquor 
has had salt added to it, then the dye 
liquor containing the salt must be run off 
and fresh dye liquor containing no salt 
must be used for topping up. 

Class “C” dyes have high rates of ex- 
haustion without added common salt, and 
times of half-dyeing which indicate that 
they must be applied in a level manner 
because of their poor rates of migration. 
This class of direct dyes is the most diffi- 
cult to dye satisfactorily on cakes and 
requires (1) the highest concentration of 
dye commercially feasible, and (2) the 
adoption of temperature control. 

Dyeing with Class “A” and Class “B” 
dyes are always commenced at 90° C., 
because the viscosity of water at 90° C. is 
low in comparison with its viscosity at 
low temperatures; the freest circulation is 
therefore obtained at high temperatures. 


, Presented at meeting, Manchester Section, 
Society of Dyers and Colourists, October 15, 1943. 
Published in their Journal, May, 1944. 
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in Cake Form! 
C. M. WHITTAKER 


(Concluded from July 3rd issue) 


Viscosity of Water 


Tempera- Fluidity Fluidity 
ture (reciprocal Temperature (reciprocal 
(°C.) poises) ¢>¢.) poises) 
20 90 60 213 
30 124 70 246 
40 152 80 280 
182 90 315 


50 
Dyeings with Class “C” dyes, however, 
must be commenced at room temperatures, 
and the temperature raised slowly and 
regularly to 90° C. in the course of 1 hr. 
The following exhaustion figures for 
Benzopurpurine 4B Standard (S.) and 
Benzopurpurine 4B 180 (S.), both dyed 
in 10 vol. on 150/27 viscose rayon for 
30 min. without addition of common salt, 
illustrate the necessity for this precaution. 


Per Cent Exhaustion 
Tempera- Benzopurpurine 
ture 4B 4B 


(°C.) Standard (S.) 180(S.) 
30 40 16 
40 66 25 
50 83 40 
60 88 52 
70 89 64 
80 91 72 


90 94 81 


The results tabulated above are illus- 
trated by Fig. 1. 
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Fig. 1 
It is only the Class “C” type of dye 
which it is necessary to have in the most 
concentrated form commercially feasi*le. 
When supplied in such a highly concen- 
trated form, some Class “C” dyes, e.g. 
Chlorazol Blue B525 (I.C.I.), may be put 
into Class “B,” because, as they have no 


Benzopurpurine 


affinity for the fiber without salt, their 
rates of exhaustion can be controlled per- 
fectly by adding salt. 


There is no necessity to purchase Class 
“A” and Class “B” dyes in the highest con- 
centration, because the normal commercial 
brands are completely controllable pro- 
vided that they are not used together with 
Class “C” types, in which case the electro- 
lytes present in the Class “A” or Class “B” 
dye might have a detrimental effect on the 
exhaustion rate of the Class “C” dye. 


The present author has recorded in a 
previous paper* how a mixture of 0.75 
per cent Benzopurpurine 4B 180 (S.) and 
1.4 per cent Chloramine Purple 10BC (S.) 
gave a great deal of trouble in package 
dyeing on account of the electrolytes pres- 
ent in the latter, which caused a 90 per 
cent exhaustion of the former at 40° C.,, 
a rate of exhaustion which rendered the 
dyeing uncontrollable. 


The supply of batch-strength dyes may 
present commercial difficulties to the dye 
manufacturers, but these difficulties are 
easily overcome with the goodwill of the 
dyer. The present author, when buying 
these concentrated types, is prepared to 
accept (1) slight variations in strength 
from delivery to delivery, and (2) varia- 
tions in the shade of successive deliveries. 
These variations are overcome by buying 
a large quantity at a time, so that any in- 
convenience due to the changeover from 
one delivery to another of different 
strength and shade is infrequent. 


The control of salt additions has been 
stressed so much that it appears advisable 
to descrite the method used at Droylsden 
for making salt additions at 10 min. in- 
The following table shows the 
usual rate at which salt is added to salt- 
sensitive dyes of Class “B” which do not 
level easily and, therefore, must be ap- 
plied carefully. The various additions of 
salt are made at 10 min. intervals and the 
figures refer to a 100 Ib. lot of material. 


tervals. 


Weight of Common Salt added (oz.) 


Number of 
Additions Light Shades Dark Shades 
3 I 2 
3 2 4 
3 3 6 
3 4 8 
30 oz 60 oz. 


Total additions 
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The above procedure is a general guide, 
but alterations are made as required when 
a shade involves a mixture of dyes which 
is known to be specially salt-sensitive, or 
when there is a stage during the addition 
of salt at which the affinity increases sud- 
denly, thus indicating a danger point re- 
quiring special precautions. The salt is 
weighed out ready in separate paper bags 
in the above weights, so that the man in 
charge has only to watch the time inter- 
vals. 

The above figures are suggested merely 
as a guide, because individual dyes vary 
widely in their salt-sensitivity, as shown 
in Fig. 2. 
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Fig. 2—Self Sensitivity Curves 


150/27 Viscose rayon dyed at 90°C. for 
30 min. in 10 vol. 


The minimum figures tabulated above 
are those employed with the most salt- 
sensitive dyes, e.g. Chlorazol Fast Orange 
AG (LC.1.), but Pyralon Orange G 
(L.B.H.), which has a much shorter time 
of half-dyeing, requires larger quantities 
of salt. Again, many dyes have a great 
salt-sensitivity up to a certain percentage 
of salt, but when this percentage has been 
passed, larger quantities may be added 
without risk of unsatisfactory results. Ex- 
perience at Droylsden has shown that 
much less salt is needed in bulk dyeings 
than in matching shades in 10 vol. in the 
laboratory. Thus, the salt used in the bulk 
dyeings of 11 shades previously matched 
in the laboratory was only one-quarter of 
the amount of salt found necessary in the 
laboratory dyeings. This point should be 
borne in mind when dyeing a new shade 
in bulk for the first time. 


SOLUBILIZED VAT DYES 


This class of dyes may be dyed satisfac- 
torily on viscose rayon in cake form within 
the limits of the depth of shade obtainable. 
The members of this class are just as varied 
in their individualism as those of other 
classes, and knowledge of their respective 
affinities and salt sensitivities is essential 
for success}. 

The greatest difficulty experienced in 
bulk application has been due to occa- 
sional hydrolysis of the dyes during the 
prolonged time of dyeing, which is apt to 
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give uneven results in the form of lighter- 
dyed threads. Soledon Jade Green Xs 
(LC.L.) is the most substantive member of 
this class and requires most care in dye- 
ing. Soledon Blue RCS (LC.I.) is one of 
the least substantive and, therefore, may 
be dyed at higher temperatures and with 
larger additions of salt. 


The following two recipes, represent- 
ing successful bulk dyeings, illustrate in 
detail the methods employed at Droylsden, 
all percentages being based on the weight 
of the material, unless otherwise stated— 


(1) Dissolve 1.5 per cent Soledon Yel- 
low GS 40 paste (I1.C.1.), 0.44 per cent 
Soledon Jade Green XS 200 paste (I.C.I.), 
and 0.14 per cent Soledon Green GS paste 
(I.C.L.) in water at 60° C., pass the solu- 
tion through fine cloth and add it to the 
cold dye liquor containing 1 per cent soda 
ash. Enter the cakes dry, circulate the dye 
liquor for 20 min. inside to outside and 
for 10 min. outside to inside, repeating 
this cycle throughout. After 30 min., 
raise the temperature slowly to 60° C. in 
80 min., using a closed steam coil. Add 
common salt at 10-min. intervals as fol- 
lows—3 additions of 0.5 per cent salt, 3 
additions of 1 per cent salt, 3 additions of 
1.5 per cent salt, and 3 additions of 2 per 
cent salt, making a total addition of 15 
per cent salt. 


A small sample of the material is de- 
veloped and examined for shade before 
the last addition of salt is made, and the 
cakes are examined for penetration. If 
the shade is satisfactory, the cakes are 
developed for 1 hr. with 0.5 g. sodium 
nitrite, 1 c.c. sulfuric acid (B.O.V.), and 
2 g. common salt per 100 c.c. dye liquor, 
and then examined to see if the shade is 
fully developed. If satisfactory, the cakes 
are washed off for 10 min. inside to out- 
side, then for 10 min. outside to inside, 
first with cold water, then with cold 5 per 
cent soda ash; a warm wash is given next, 
followed by soaping at 80° C. for 20 min. 
inside to outside and then 10 min. out- 
side to inside; finally, a wash is given with 
1 lb. soap and 4 oz. Calgon per 100 gal. 
of dye liquor for 10 min. inside to outside. 

(2) Dissolve 2.8 per cent Soledon Yel- 
low GS paste (I.C.I.), 1.9 per cent Indigo- 
sol Brown IBR powder (I1.G.), and 1 per 
cent soda ash in water. In this case, dye- 
ing is commenced at 60° C. The dye 
liquor is circulated for 20 min. inside to 
outside and then for 10 min. outside to 
inside. Salt is next added at 10-min. in- 
tervals as follows—3 additions of 2.5 per 
cent salt, 3 additions of 5 per cent salt, 
3 additions of 7.5 per cent salt, 3 additions 
of 10 per cent salt, and 3 additions of 
15 per cent salt, making a total addition 
of 120 per cent salt. The shade is de- 
veloped as described under Recipe (1). 
The affinity of these two dyes is much 
lower than that of the dyes used in Recipe 





(1), so more salt is required and it may 
be added in larger quantities at a time. 


VAT DYES 


Experience of applying this class of 
dyes to viscose cakes has been less ex. 
tensive than in the case of direct cotton 
dyes. A large amount of experimental 
work has been carried out, however, as 
well as a limited number of bulk dyeings, 
and the main conclusion is that the tem- 
perature of the dye vat must be much 
higher than in normal dyeing practice, 
90° C. being recommended. It is obvious 
that dyes of the Caledon Blue RC (L-C1) 
type must break down under these condi- 
tions, and the inability to dye this type 
of blue vat dye is the major problem at 
the moment. It must be solved because 
blue shades form such a large proportion 
of the vat-dyed shades in commercial de. 
mand; Soledon Blue RCS (I.C.I.) may be 
used only for pale shades. The economy 
in winding and the quality of vat-dyed 
yarn are most satisfactory after dyeing in 
cake form, and bulk shades have been 
dyed in which there has been less than 
1 per cent winding waste. 


AZOIC DYES 


A limited number of azoic dyes have 
been dyed on viscose rayon in cake form 
without any unusual difficulties. The 
method of application is the same as that 
employed to obtain penetration of thick 
cloths i.e. the “naphthol” is applied at a 
high temperature. After padding with 
the “naphthol,” the cakes are washed with 
a strong solution of common salt, in or- 
der to reduce the temperature previous to 
coupling, and, after coupling, they are 
finished off in soap in the usual manner, 
but using a filtration system, which is 
desirable in all pack machines when soap- 
ing off azoic-, vat- and sulfur-dyed shades. 


SULFUR DYES 


With the exception of Sulfur Black, 
this class of dyes has never been used at 
Droylsden to any considerable extent, for 
two reasons, viz. (1) the difficulty of 
matching exactly, due to gradual oxida- 
tion on storing; and (2) the fact that sul- 
fur dyes show up strongly any variations 
in the dyeing affinity of viscose rayon. 
Considerable trouble has been experienced 
in obtaining satisfactory Sulfur Black 
shades on viscose rayon cakes, and it has 
been found necessary, in order to avoid 
light patches in the cakes, to employ tem- 
perature control by starting at room tem- 
perature and raising the temperature grad- 
ually to the boil. Sodium sulfide crystals 
should be used in machine dyeing. 


PIGMENT PADDING 


It is claimed that the pigment padding 
of vat dyes, which has been so largely 
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uuopted in piece dyeing, is suitable for 
the dyeing of packages. This method has 
been used at Droylsden in many experi- 
ments with viscose rayon cakes, and no 
difficulty has been experienced in obtain- 
ing even impregnation of the cakes with 
dispersed vat dyes, which is an indication 
of the great improvement effected in re- 
cent years by dyestuff manufacturers in 
the production of highly dispersed vat 
dyes. A difficulty has always arisen, how- 
ever, when applying the reduction bath, in 
order to reduce and fix the vat dye on the 
fiber; the surge of the reduction liquor 
through the cake has always washed the 
dispersed vat dyes off the fibers before it 
has had time to become fixed. In conse- 
quence, dyeing still has to be carried out 
in the usual manner with reduced vat 
dyes. 

Finally, dyers are warned against the 
danger of drawing general conclusions 
from a particular lot of dyed material. 
It is so easy to blame the cake when, in 
fact, the blame lies elsewhere. The dyeing 
of viscose rayon cakes is still in an early 
stage of development and it is inadvisable, 
at present, to be too dogmatic about it. 


REFERENCES 


* Whittaker, Soc. Dyers & Col., 1942, 
58, 253 


+ Whittaker, ibid., 1938, 54, 259. 
DISCUSSION 


Jour. 


Fred Smith asked the Lecturer how he 
would account for a dye of the level dye- 
ing Class “A” type giving an uneven dye- 
ing. 

The Lecturer explained that collapse 
of the cake might take place early in the 
dyeing and this could not be seen owing 
to the machine being a closed one. If it 
took place within the first 5 min., the 
cake would be locked or pulled on to the 
opposite side, and the liquor would pour 
through the collapsed side. The other side 
would be tightened, and it was the tight 
side which was not penetrated. Experi- 
ence had proved that, in such cases, pump- 
ing could continue indefinitely without 
producing thorough penetration of the 
dye. 

The example quoted was an exagger- 
ated case. There would normally be chan- 
nelling, due to the liquor surging up. If 
there was one cake which was somewhat 
weaker in the wall than any other cake 
on the same spindle, that cake would blow 
and one portion of it would lock and 
would not be penetrated. But if the faulty 
cake were taken out and hydroextracted 
the channelling would be stopped. 


A. Williams, commenting on the Lec- 
turer’s statements that a laboratory ma- 
chine would not give similar results to a 
42-spindle machine, suggested, as the re- 
sult of an experience he had had some 
years ago, that, if there was a similar 
volume of liquor in both cases, the labora- 
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tory machine would be as effective as the 
42-spindle machine. He did not disagree 
with the Lecturer’s statement that the 
amount of liquor in contact with the yarn 
was what mattered, but what he had stated 
was proved to be the case some years ago 
in cop dyeing. It was necessary to use 
a laboratory machine which would give 
exactly the same _ liquor-goods ratio, 
and the experimenter concerned had in 
that way achieved exactly the same results 
with the full machine with 100 Ib. of cops. 


The Lecturer replied by asking why the 
5-spindle machine did not give the same 
results as the 42-spindle machine when 
the liquor-goods ratio was the same in 
both cases? 


E. B. Adams referred to the winding of 
the cakes and said he assumed that the 
density throughout the cakes was quite 
even. He was thinking of trouble con- 
nected with the cone dyeing of cotton. 
Difficulties were experienced in winding 
the yarn on to the cones, and there was 
sometimes uneven tension. When the cone 
was wound, parts of it were softer than 
other parts, because the tension was not 
even while the cone was being wound. In 
the case of distorted cones it was found 
that white patches occurred where the 
tension had been higher. Were the Lec- 
turer’s cakes even throughout as far as 
tension was concerned? 


The Lecturer assured Mr. Adams that 
every possible step was taken to ensure 
level-wound cakes. When it was realized, 
however, that every spinning box had its 
individual motor, it would be appreciated 
that every cake could not be expected to 
have a uniform density. 

Mr. Adams said that an attempt was 
being made to produce 21/4 Ib. cones. One 
difficulty, when 250 cones were in the 
machine, was to ensure that the cones 
themselves were evenly tensioned through- 
out, if they were uneven, white patches 
occurred in subsequent dyeing. 

The Lecturer remarked that there was a 
compensating device to reduce the tension 
as the cake was built up. 


A. J. Hall asked what happened to the 
cakes between leaving the Topham box 
and being put on the dyeing machine? 

The Lecturer said the processing was 
exactly the same as with skeins, except 
that cakes were desulfurized, etc., in a 
cake-washing machine. 


F. Harris asked the Lecturer if he had 
experienced any difficulty with regard to 
migration of the dye during drying, e.g. 
with some of the level dyeing direct dyes? 

The Lecturer replied that this difficulty 
had been experienced in regard to both 
skeins and cakes. If a shade gave trouble 
due to migration of dye, the dyeing was 
treated with salt solution before drying. 
He never used Chrysophenine G, although 
it was an excellent dye from the point of 


view of hiding defects in viscose rayon, 
because of the difficulty in that respect. 
Rigan Sky Blue G was a further example; 
at Droylsden the first dyeing was a com- 
plete failure because insufficient salt was 
used. The dye liquor drained to the bot- 
tom of the skein and continued to dye 
this part of the skein. The cure was sim- 
ply to add more salt. 

P. Caldwell asked whether experiments 
had been made in connection with the 
build-up of the cake with the idea of get- 
ting away from the parallel lay of the 
yarn; by altering the speed of the thread 
guider in the centrifugal box a more 
porous cake might be built up. He had 
not examined one of the cakes, and per- 
haps there was already sufficient cross- 
over to give as porous a cake as possible. 
In winding beams, the Germans had al- 
ways recommended the crossing over of 
the threads. He had recently found that 
in dyeing warps on beams wound by the 
chain method and not in single threads, 
when winding the warp directly on to the 
beam, the more it was crossed, the better 
the result. The Lecturer had referred to 
cotton and worsted dyeing. Had any re- 
search work been done on the relative 
resistance of these fibers to the flow of 
liquor in the dyeing machine? If a cotton 
machine was pumping, eg. 2 gal. of 
liquor per Ib. of cotton per min., at @ 
pressure of 20 Ib., did the Lecturer find 
that the pressure had to be greatly in- 
creased for viscose rayon cake dyeing? 

The Lecturer said that, in the first place, 
there was a traverse in the cake. Much 
work had been done by his production 
colleagues in order to determine what 
they considered to be the ideal traverse, 
this being controlled by the movement of 
the funnel which delivered the thread 
into the Topham box. This “cross” was 
considered to be the best for the time 
being but work was always being done 
on it, and it might be altered later. 


With regard to the pressure, his experi- 
ence was that, in general, the lower the 
pressure in cake dyeing the better the 
result, provided that penetration was ob- 
tained. The pressure used varied from 
about 8-12 or from 10-14 Ib. per sq. in. 
There was a difference of 4 Ib. between 
the in-pressure and the back-pressure. He 
did not know whether there was any differ- 
ence in the case of worsted. 


C. Wilkinson said that there was no 
difference on worsted rolls; it went higher 
on cotton rolls. 


The Lecturer said that he did not wish 
members to think he was seriously en- 
gaged in worsted dyeing; only a relatively 
small amount had been dyed. 

Mr. Caldwell said he understood that, 
in the case of the Longclose machine, the 
full volume of liquor was constantly be- 
ing circulated through the expansion 

(Concluded on Page 321) 
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Study of the Effect of Acid on the 
BREAKING STRENGTH 


of Warp and Filling Threads in Sheeting 


C, E. MORRILL 


Chemist, Pepperell Manufacturing Co., Lewiston, Maine 


INCE as far as is known no work has 

been done to determine the suscepti- 
bility of the warp and filling threads of 
sheeting to chemical degradation with 
acids, such a series of tests was conducted 
at Lewiston. 

A piece of 64 square sheeting with 
21.97s warps and 21.85s filling was taken 
after the peroxide bleach and double 
washed. This piece was then air dried 
flat so that there would be as near com- 
plete shrinkage as possible since it was 
necessary that subsequent operations in 
the wet would not change the fabric. At 
this point the cloth had a pH of 691. 

The cloth was laid out flat and as many 
groups of three ten-inch squares were 
drawn on the cloth as the size of the piece 
permitted. These ten-inch squares were 
so placed that each group of three squares 
formed three-quarters of a twenty-inch 
square; thus one of the three squares had 
one ten-inch square attached to it warp- 
wise and the other ten-inch square attached 
to it filling-wise, this central square to be 
known as the control square. 


CONTROL 





The groups of three squares were cut 
out and each square was numbered, warp 
threads were indicated by an arrow, and 
the two end squares were marked “warp” 
and “filling” respectively with indelible 
ink. Lines were drawn with the aid of 
a pick glass so that one thread was fol- 
lowed between the end squares and the 
control These were numbered 
so that they could be matched up after the 
squares had been cut apart. The squares 


square. 


were cut apart and the end squares were 
matched together as follows; #1 
and #1 filling, #2 warp and #2 filling, 
#3 warp and #3 filling, etc. 


warp 
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Acid solutions were made up in con- 
centrations starting with 0.01% C.P. Sul- 
furic acid by volume and increasing by 
0.03%. The sets of the end squares were 
immersed in these solutions and squeezed 
through a wringer starting with #1 in 
the 0.01% acid, #2 in the 0.04% acid, #3 
in the 0.07% acid, etc. After the acid 
treatment and the squeeze the squares 
were laid flat on strings to air dry. 












































Through the cooperation of William 
Watson, single thread breaking strengths 
were made at the Maine Mills Laboratory. 
All the squares, -oth acid treated and 
control, were conditioned at 65% humid- 
ity and 70°F. By means of a pick glass 
single threads were removed from the 
control square and every effort was made 
the threads from the 


Breaking strengths 


to remove 
acid 


same 


treated pieces. 
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TABLE OF BREAKS 














Warp Filling 
Sample Acid Loss in Acid Loss in 
No. % Acid Control Treated Strength Control Treated Strength 
1 0.01 427 417.8 2.15% 421.8 413.9 1.87% 
2 0.04 431.5 337.7 21.72% 429.3 360.6 16.00% 
3 0.07 435.5 272.2 37.50% 428.9 260.9 39.17% 
j 0.10 377.8 188.6 50.08% 422.5 224 46.98% 
5 0.13 438.2 141.8 67.64% 417.3 140.8 66.26% 
6 0.16 416 138.5 66.71% 401.3 106.6 73.44% 
7 0.19 387.3 389.1 70.41% 389.1 137 64.53% 
8 0.22 361.4 85.4 76.37% Pe | 107.4 71.56% 
9 0.25 364.1 83.3 77.12% 373.6 80.4 78.48% 
10 0.28 397 66.5 83.25% 405.8 68.8 83.05% 
11 0.31 384.1 74.6 80.58% 412.9 50.2 87.84% 
12 0.34 357.6 50.1 85.99% 363.6 46.7 87.16% 
13 0.37 393.3 39.4 89.98% 405.5 45 88.90% 
14 0.40 378.6 33.9 91.05% 415.4 31.4 92.44% 
15 0.43 350.2 31.4 91.03% 400.4 25.8 93.31% 
16 0.46 424.2 38.6 90.90% 444.8 33.6 92.45% 
17 0.49 397.5 30.2 92.40% 443.8 26.3 94.07 % 
18 0.52 409.1 41.4 89.88% 410.4 23.9 94.18% 
19 0.55 394.2 28.2 92.85% 430.9 25.6 94.06% 
20 0.58 391.9 22.6 94.23% 398.8 14.3 96.41% 
21 0.61 380.2 32.3 91.50% 404.8 27.6 93.18% 
22 0.64 381.6 20 94.76% 425 21.2 95.01% 
23 0.67 368.6 19.8 94.63% 348.7 14.6 95.81% 
24 0.70 366 20.8 94.32% 398 18.5 95.35% 
25 0.73 441.3 22.8 94.83% 362.4 19.2 94.70% 
26 0.76 401.1 18.0 95.51% 351.2 12.2 96.53% 
27 0.79 378.9 15.8 95.83% 379.3 15.6 95.89% 
28 0.82 374.4 13.4 96.42% 339.5 4.3 98.73% 
29 0.85 379.7 13.3 96.50% 338.8 5.6 98.35% 
30 0.88 370.6 0.64 99.83% 353.2 0.28 99.92% 
31 0.91 378.4 0.70 99.82% 355.6 0.29 99.92% 
32 0.95 353 0.51 99.86% 372.1 0.30 99.92% 
= 0.97 325.5 0.60 99.82% 372.6 0.35 99.91% 
34 1.00 nh Sa te. 





were made on these threads using an “In- 
cline Plane Serigraph” Model I-P-2 made 
by the Henry L. Scott Co. Fifteen breaks 
were made on both warp and filling 
threads for each set of tests. The average 
of the results of these tests are given in 
the table. Thus in this study 1980 indi- 
vidual threads were segregated and were 
broken. 

The averages of the results showing 
percentage of tendering were plotted on a 


graph. This showed that while on the 
whole the curve of both warp and filling 


threads followed closely, there were 
sharper variations in the filling yarns 
studied. 


Conclusion: This study would indicate 
that C. P. Sulfuric acid in strengths be- 
tween 0.1% and 1.0% had approximately 
the same tendering action on both warp 
and filling threads in the same piece of 
cloth. 





Viscose Rayon Yarn— 
(Concluded from Page 319) 


chamber. On certain types of continental 
dyeing machines, eg. the Obermaier 
cheese-dyeing machine, circulation only 
took place through the dyeing machine 
Proper. Was this change made _ because 
better results were achieved? It was not 
usually considered necessary to circulate 
the full volume of liquor through the ex- 
Pansion chamber. Was there any advan- 
tage in respect of level dyeing? 

The Lecturer said that he did not think 
he could answer the question adequately. 
Although the. Obermaier machine was 
used at Droylsden, it was not used for 
viscose rayon cakes. As he had previous- 
ly stated, one idea was borrowed from one 
type of machine and another idea from 
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something else, starting with the Franklin 
machine, which had an expansion tank. 
The expansion tank had been proved to 
be extraordinarily efficient for salting-on 
purposes. The objection to the Franklin 
type of machine was that the bottom of 
it was perfectly rigid, thus necessitating 
a separate screwing-in of each spindle 
with each loading, and a corresponding 
unscrewing operation when unloading. It 
was surprising to find such a cumbersome 
cperation associated with an American 
machine. Fiber warps and skeins were 
dyed at Droylsden in an Obermaier ma- 
chine, but it was an open machine with 
one-way circulation. 


Dr. G. Ullmann confirmed that, on the 
Continent, the use of an expansion tank 
had proved satisfactory for such purposes 
as indicated by the Lecturer. 


Wool Fineness— 
(Continued from Page 308) 


which the measurement is to be made can 
be clearly defined. It thus happens, par- 
ticularly with inexperienced or tired 
operators, or when speed is essential, that 
the two points at which the inclined lines 
enter the image do not lie on a normal 


section, and a mark placed at either point 


gives an erroneous measurement (Fig. 
I(c)). 

Finally, the two points of intersection 
must be reached simultaneously. The 


entire wedge must be shifted until re- 
peated trials locate the one proper posi- 
tion. Independent motion of the lines 
of the wedge analogous to the operation 
of a caliper, is not possible with this 
ruler, although the advantages of such 
independent motion are obvious. 

A measuring device which retains the 
advantages of a wedge ruler and over- 
comes the difficulties discussed above is 
illustrated in Fig. 3. Essentially it con- 
sists of a calibrated spiral of Archimedes 
rotary circular plate 
mounted on a baseboard. The latter serves 
as a screen for the image and is provided 
with four radial index lines with base 
lines normal thereto. Radii divide the 
curve into serially mumbered sectors of 
uniform angular opening. Since the dis- 
tance along an index line between a base 
line and the curve depends on the angular 
displacement, each sector is a “cell” cover- 
ing a fixed range of lengths. 

Fig. 4 illustrates the method of mea- 
surement with this device. The fiber image 
is projected through the transparent scale 
The device is moved so 


on a transparent 


on to the -ase. 
that a base line is tangent to one side of 
the superposed image at the desired point 
as defined by the index line. The scale is 
then rotated until the curve meets the 
intersection of the opposite side of the 
image with the index line. A mark is 
placed with a soft crayon on the trans- 
parent scale in the cell over the index 
line. The process is repeated on other 
images until the required number of fibers 
has been measured. The number of marks 
in each cell is counted and the necessary 
calculations made as illustrated in Table I. 
The crayon marks are easily removed by 
light rubbing with a soft cloth. 

The measuring operation above de- 
scribed is simple and rapid. Especially 
helpful are the independent movement of 
the curve to the point of tangency and the 
clear definition of this point by means of 
the index line. The certainty, speed and 
precision with which exact tangency is 
achieved with this device are markedly 
superior to those attainable by use of 
the wedge ruler. 

Comparative 


tests in this laboratory 
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Fig. 4 
have shown that individuals without pre- 
vious experience in wool fineness tests 
can, with the new device, easily outstrip 
experienced operators measuring with the 
wedge and at the same time obtain more 
precise averages. 


Baied Associates 


ambridge, Mass 


Fig. 3 


The range of widths that can be mea- 
sured with the device, and the number 
of microns per cell, depend upon the 
degree of magnification of the image and 
the construction of the curve. For wool 
fineness the following 
specifications have been found satisfactory: 


measurements 


Center to inner end of curve — 50 mm. 
Center to outer end of curve — 90 mm. 
No. of cells — 40 
Base —210 mm. 
square 


Microns Total range, 
Magnification per cell microns 
500 2.0 0- 80 
400 2.5 0-100 
333 3.0 0-120 
250 4.0 0-160 
200 5.0 0-200 
SUMMARY 


In the standard method of determina. 
tion of grade of wool by width measure. 
ments on projected enlarged images of the 
fibers, only one fiber can be measured 
with a single setting of the focus and 
stage. By the use of short fiber lengths 
slides can be prepared whereby this diff. 
culty is overcome, leading to more rapid 
determinations. 


A new measuring device is described 
which is superior to the wedge ruler and 
other scales in the speed and precision 
with which measurements can be made. 
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@ W.P.B. JUNE REPORT ON CHEMICALS 

The Chemicals Bureau’s June report on 
the distribution of chemicals for civilian 
use reveals continuing military pressure 
in a number of chemical fields, the War 
Production Board reported recently. 

Naphthenic acid, sodium _ cyanide, 
chrome pigments, toluene and benzene 
are in especially short supply as a result 
of the requirements of the military, Chem- 
icals Bureau officials said. 

Other chemicals shortages were attrib- 
uted by officials to a number of causes. 
All civilian requests for allyl alcohol were 
denied, and pharmaceutical requests for 
allyl chloride were denied to the extent of 
50 per cent as the result of an accident 
in the plant of an allyl chloride producer, 
which halted production for 14 days. 

A shortage of quinoline, a raw material 
obtained from coal tar, is responsible for 
the reduced supplies of another vitamin, 
nicotinic acid, Chemicals Bureau officials 
said. 


A tight situation in isopropyl alcohol 
was reported, as a result of Summer allo- 
cations for anti-freeze manufacture, while 


the allocation of sodium nitrate for agri- 
cultural use was reduced because of the 
interruption of shipping from South Amer- 
ica. 

The increased military demands for 
naphthenic acid resulted in a substantial 
denial of civilian uses in June, while the 
sodium cyanide situation, attributed to a 
shortage of sodium metal, which is being 
taken for tetraethyl lead, was said to be 
such that the available supply is less than 
military requirements. One of the very 
few permitted civilian uses of sodium 
cyanide is for the production of fly spray. 

The chrome pigments supply and re- 
quirement situation also was said by offi- 
cials to be worse, although the prior 
month’s allocation policy was continued 
into June because of the existence of a 
slight reserve. Smaller allocations may 
be ahead, officials said, but a turn for the 
better is expected in the Fall. 

A general easing in the demand for sol- 
vents was reported, but this was attrib- 
uted to the tight ‘situation on phthalic 
anhydride, which has limited one of their 
principal uses. Because of the reduction 





in protective coatings, allocations of nor- 
mal butyl alcohol to brake fluids were 
made for the month and some producers 
were reported to be operating at lower 
levels because of the slack demand. 

A lowered demand for acetone also 
was reported, resulting in an easier allo 
cation situation, which, officials said, may 
not continue because of expected new war 
requirements. Acetone goes into penicil- 
lin, rayon and plastics. The normal butyl 
acetate supply also was considerably eased 
because of the freer supply of solvents 
resulting in part from the phthalic anhy- 
dride shortage. As a result, there were 
substantially increased supplies available 
for civilian use in nitrocellulose lacquers. 

A generally easier situation in diacetone 
was attributed to a reduced military de- 
mand for can coatings, making the chemi- 
cal available to almost all users. It is 
employed for protective coatings, photo 
graphic work and cements. 

Increased grants of methyl ethyl ketone 
to civilians also were made for June, but 
Chemicals Bureau officials said that this 
was a spot condition due to a temporary 
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reduction in coated fabric requests. 

A cut in the amount of aniline allowed 
for fur dyeing was attributed to a greater 
usage by more essential industry. 

In the plastics field, relatively more 
vinyl resins containing less than 92 per 
cent of vinyl chloride were reported avail- 
able, permitting a larger allocation for 
combs. The increased supply reflects in- 
creased production through more efficient 
operation of existing plants. 


@ |.R.1. ELECTION 

Dr. Charles S. Venable, Director of 
Chemical Research for the American Vis- 
cose Corporation at Marcus Hook, Pa., 
was elected to the executive committee of 
the Industrial Research Institute at its 
sixth annual meeting held recently at 
Pittsburgh. 


@ MEETING, S.O.C.M.A. 

The regular monthly luncheon meeting 
of the Synthetic Organic Chemical Manu- 
facturers Association was held at the 
Midston House, New York City, on Fri- 
day, June 16th, 1944. The next regular 
meeting will be held on Friday, September 
8th. 


@ WARTIME USES FOR THE TRITONS 

Triton NE and Triton N-100, designed 
primarily for use in the textile trade as 
powerful wetting agents and detergents, 
are now finding vital wartime uses as in- 
dustrial cleaners, in priming compounds, 
electro-plating and pickling baths, in the 
manufacture of rubber life rafts and mine 
trap covers. Developed by the Rohm & 
Haas Company of Philadelphia, the unique 
chemical and physical properties of these 
Tritons makes them compatible with al- 
most any type material. The NE emul- 
sifies oils and hydrocarbons, while N-100 
is also soluble in most organic compounds 
excepting aliphatic hydrocarbons. 

These two materials are the same base 
product. Triton NE is sold in aqueous 
solution containing 30 per cent solids and 
N-100 is a concentrated material, 100 per 
cent solids, containing less than 0.5 per 
cent water. NE is an amber, viscous li- 
quid while N-100 is darker in color and 
much more viscous. Both have a specific 
gravity approximately that of water and 
are an aryl alkyl polyether alcohol, sol- 
uble in all proportions in cold water but 
only slightly soluble in hot water. They 
are miscible with alcohol in all propor- 
tions and readily soluble in 50 per cent 
glycerine. 

NE is essentially non-ionic and is com- 
patible with a variety of materials over a 
wide pH range. It is compatible in con- 
centrations of 2-5 per cent with such mis- 
cellaneous salts as 70 per cent ZnCl. and 
hard water salts such as CaCl. (5 per cent); 
with such acids as 37 per cent HNO; and 
35 per cent HCL; with such bases as 
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NH,OH (80 per cent) and NaOH (5 per 
cent); and with such alkaline scouring salts 
as Na;PO, (to 7 per cent) and Borax (to 
saturation), as well as many oxidizing and 
reducing agents. For practical purposes it 
is considered a non-conductor of electric- 
ity. However, 1 per cent solutions of the 
regular material will exhibit a conductivity 
of 4.0 milliamps at 90V, which is due to 
the presence of slight amounts of impur- 
ity. 

Triton NE is reported to be extremely 
economical to use because of its high wet- 
ting and scouring activity in low concen 
trations. It is recommended in places 
where wetting agents have been previously 
used with limited success. It is recognized 
that no one wetting agent will solve all 
problems, but with Triton NE, it is 
claimed that an entirely new type of com- 
pound is available which works alone or 
enhance the activity of any other type of 
anion active or cation active dispensant. 


@ NATIONAL CARBON PRODUCTS TO 
BE HANDLED NATIONALLY 

A new sales set-up under which all 
company products will be handled nation- 
ally from seven divisional offices is being 
installed by National Carbon Company, 
Inc., it is announced. Four of the new 
offices are in operation and the others will 
be added by October 1. 

All sales activities in the Southeast have 
been consolidated under a new Atlanta 
Division office. This division will com- 
prise, in addition to Georgia, the states 
of Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Alabama, most of Tennessee, and Florida. 
J. F. Warnell, former manager under the 
“district” system and recently stationed 
at New York, has returned to Atlanta as 
division manager. The Assistant Manager 
is C. J. Chapman, who has been in com- 
pany sales for the last ten years, and W. 
R. Peppard is Office Supervisor. The or- 
ganization is using the former district 
address—41 Marietta Street, Atlanta 3. 

C. C. Joslyn is manager of the new Dal- 
las, Texas, division. He has been with the 
company more than a decade. Assistant 
manager is J. L. Mullen, recently district 
manager at Atlanta, and J. F. Uhl is office 
supervisor. The former district offices at 
200 South Ervay Street, Zone 1, have been 
retained. This division will comprise, in 
addition to Texas, the states of Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, New Mexico, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and part of Tennessee. 

At Kansas City, A. C. Bryan has taken 
over as Division Manager. He has been 
with the company for ten years as sales- 
man and sales executive. E. L. Dibble, 
former manager of the district there is 
Assistant Manager. C. H. Wade is super- 
visor of the new offices, which occupy the 
same location, 19th and Campbell Streets, 
Kansas City 8. The division will com- 
prise, in addition to Missouri, the states of 


Kansas, South Dakota, Wyoming, Nebras- 
ka, Colorado, Western Illinois, and most 
of Iowa. Orders from electrode and anode 
customers in the Kansas City division will 
be received at the Dallas office. 

On the West Coast, R. P. Tolles, man- 
ager of the former Pacific Coast division, 
succeeds to the direction of the new San 
Francisco organization. The assistant 
managers are A. R. Miller, former district 
manager at Portland, Oregon, and O. B. 
Rendahl. The new division staff will 
occupy the old address at 114 Sansome 
Street, San Francisco 4, and from this 
headquarters will be directed sales in 
California, Washington, Oregon, Western 
Montana, Idaho, Utah, Arizona and Ne- 
vada. 

The three division offices yet to be 
opened will be located at Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh and New York. Much enlarged 
staffs will be active in all the divisional 
headquarters, with the personnel made up 
of specialists and salesmen of long expe- 
rience in all National Carbon lines. While 
the new system gives the divisional heads 
responsibility for sales of all company 
products, customers for carbon products, 
electrodes and anodes, will be served by 
men who give their whole time to those 
lines. 


@ TEXTILE RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
APPOINTMENT 

Luther H. Hodges, Vice-President of 
Marshall Field & Co., Inc., and General 
Manager of its Manufacturing Division, 
has been elected a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Textile Research Insti- 
tute, Inc., succeeding J. Spencer Love, 
who submitted his resignation when he be- 
came Director of the Textile, Clothing and 
Leather Division of the War Production 
Board. 

Mr. Hodges has also been elected a 
member of the Executive Committee of 
the Institute, in line with a recent deci- 
sion to expand that committee by the addi- 
tion of not more than three new mem- 
bers. 








@ MATHIESON APPOINTMENTS 

H. P. Smith, formerly president of the 
George Chemical Company, and Thomas 
Tarpy Schulten, formerly with the Gen- 
eral Chemical Company, have been ap- 
pointed field representatives of the New 
York office of the Mathieson Alkali 
Works. 

Mr. Smith has had wide experience in 
handling and distributing alkalies and 
other chemicals and is well known to 
users of these materials in the New York 
metropolitan area. He is a graduate of 
Columbia University. 

Mr. Schulten is an alumnus of St. 
Mary’s College, Kansas, and the University 
of Virgina, and pursued special studies at 
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the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. He 
was with the General Chemical Company 
for eight years. 


@ NAVY PROMOTION 

DeWitt Thompson, 
general manager of sales for the Mathieson 
Alkali Works and a past president of the 
Salesmen’s Association of the American 
Chemical Industry, has been promoted to 
Lieut. Commander in the U. S. Naval Re- 
serve. He joined the Navy in 1942, on 
leave of absence from Mathieson, with the 
rank of Lieutenant (s.g.) U.S.N.R., and is 
now in service at the Naval Air Station, 
Terminal Island, California. 


formerly assistant 


@ GENERAL ANILINE REPORT 

How two German-discovered war mate- 
rials were made available for use against 
the Germans in the United Nations inva- 
sion of Europe through the efforts of re- 
search workers for General Aniline & 
Film Corporation, a seized alien property 
now completely Americanized, is told in 
a report to James E. Markham, Alien 
Property Custodian, and his predecessor, 
Leo T. Crowley. 

Production of the two products—Polec- 
tron resins and carboyl iron powder, both 
of which are important in the manufacture 
of radio and other electronic equipment— 
has been but one of many war accom- 
plishments in behalf of the United States 
by the former German-dominated com- 
pany, the plants of which have won three 
Army-Navy “E” awards for outstanding 
war production, according to the report 
which is made by General Aniline & Film 
Corporation’s board of directors through 
its president, George W. Burpee. 

“The directors and management of 
General Aniline & Film Corporation owe 
loyalty and allegiance only to the United 
States Government as represented by the 
Alien Property Custodian,” Mr. Burpee 
commented in releasing the report. “No 
one individual will be able to get control 
of the company’s stock when it is put up 
for public sale to private American in- 
vestors.” 

In the report, Mr. Burpee asserts that, 
“the company has been thoroughly Amer- 
icanized. All connections with I. G. Far- 
ben (the former parent German com- 
pany) through members of the manage- 
ment has been terminated through the 
installation of the new management. The 
company’s capacities have been utilized 
to the fullest extent in promoting the war 
effort with results which, evidenced by 
the three Army-Navy ‘E’ awards are out- 
standing. 

“Plans have been made and the ground- 
work laid to enable the company to be an 
important organization free from foreign 
reliance and domination in the develop- 
ment of the competitive American chemi- 
cal industry in the postwar era.” 


Government ownership has not resulted 
in any competitive advantage to the com- 
pany, Mr. Burpee declares in the report. 
“In their efforts to expand the company’s 
export business,” he says, “the directors 
have adopted the policy of not taking ad- 
vantage in any way of the present Govern- 
ment ownership. 

“In particular the company has not had 
access to any information not equally 
available to its privately owned competi- 
tors. It has not requested the right to see, 
and none of its employees has seen, any 
part of the correspondence of any other 
person or corporation. In short, in regard 
to export as well as domestic business the 
company operates, and is treated by Gov- 
ernment agencies, in exactly the same way 
as privately owned companies.” 

The General Aniline Works division is 
one of the principal producers of military 
dyestuffs in the United States. The divi- 
sion increased its production of military 
dyestuffs to 30 per cent above the rated 
capacity of its plant in December, 1942, 
and to in excess of 128 per cent above 
rated capacity in August, 1943, to meet 
the demands of the military forces, the 
report states. At all times the company 
has been able to supply the full demands 
of the armed forces, it is claimed. 

To break completely the company’s 
dependence upon the former German man- 
agement for 
“know-how,” a central research laboratory 
has been established in Easton, Pa. Mr. 
Burpee declares that Americans of out- 
standing research ability have joined the 
organization and have concentrated on 
developing those of the company’s patents 
having the greatest possibilities for use 
in the war effort. 

“The Alien Property Custodian holds 98 
per cent of the voting stock of the com- 
pany,” Mr. Burpee declares. “He has en- 


its research and technical 


trusted its management to the directors 
who have sought in every way to man- 
age its affairs in accordance with sound 
American business methods. 

“In this connection they have particu- 
larly kept in mind the Custodian’s policy, 
with which they are whole-heartedly in 
accord, that the company shall never be 
allowed to return to German ownership 
tut shall, on the contrary, be sold to pri- 
vate American The directors 
have, therefore, in addition to running the 
cempany, proceeded to take the steps nec- 
essary to put it in proper condition for 


investors. 


eventual public sale.” 


@ JOINS FRANKLIN PROCESS 

R. W. Joerger, who was previously with 
the Hope Webbing Co., is now with the 
Franklin Process Co., 564 Eddy Street, 
Providence, R. I. Mr. Joerger is secretary 
of the Rhode Island Section of the Ameri- 
can Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists. 


@ APPOINTED RESEARCH MANAGER 

Appointment of Dr. William W. Wat. 
kins as research manager to head the or. 
ganic chemistry activities in the Pioneering 
Research Laboratory of the Du Pont Rayon 
Department, at Buffalo, N. Y., has been 
announced. 

Dr. Watkins, who has been a research 
supervisor, joined the Pioneering Research 
staff in 1936 following graduate study at 
Harvard University, whede he obtained 
his Ph.D. degree in chemistry. He is a 
native of Cleveland, Ohio, and a gradu- 
ate of Ohio Wesleyan. 

The Pioneering Research section, of 
which Dr. W. Hale Charch is director, 
devotes itself to scouting work in research 
and process development in the field of 
synthetic fibers and films. It is part of 
the Technical Division of the Rayon De- 
partment. 


@ PIGMENT DEPT., CALCO CHEMICAL 

The formation of the Pigment Depart- 
ment, Calco Chemical Division, American 
Cyanamid Company, became _ effective 
July 1. 

The new department handles all prod- 
ucts formerly sold by Calco and United 
Color and Pigment Department to the 
pigment-consuming industries. Included 
are Unitane (titanium dioxide) and other 
products of the Virginia Chemical Corpo- 
ration, whose manufacturing facilities have 
just been acquired by Calco. 

The Pigment Department is under the 
management of John Allegaert, with Leo 
Sklarz as manager of sales. Dr. R. A. 
Shive has been appointed director of 
technical services of the department. 

Further changes in the sales organiza- 
tion are as follows: 

Sam Klein, who was recently appointed 
Western sales manager for Calco, will also 
handle sales for the Pigment Department 
in that territory. 

Frank Reinhardt represent the 
department in the Philadelphia territory. 


will 


@ TARIFF PROTECTION 

Full employment after the war, now 
generally considered to mean 50 million 
jobs, can only be attained if American 
workers and industries have adequate tariff 
protection, Dr. Elvin H. Killheffer, execu- 
tive committee chairman, American Tariff 


League, told the Economic Leadership 
Conference meeting in New York on 
June 16th. 


There is real danger, he declared, in 
the present trend toward “freedom of 
trade among nations despite differences in 
wage and living standards” among vafti- 
ous competing countries. Already tariffs 
have been reduced below the point where 
industries can continue after the 
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wage countries, he warned, makes the 
He said: 
low-wage 


threat even more real. 

“Industrialization of many 
countries has been only temporarily inter- 
rupted by the war. Indeed, some countries 
have continued and even expanded their 
industrialization during war—with equip- 
ment supplied by the United States and 
United Kingdom. 

“Unless we take a very short view, we 
must not forget that while there will be 
delay in rebuilding the destroyed indus- 
tries of occupied nations, the United States 
and United Kingdom will be helping re- 
build them and the new plants will be the 
most modern obtainatle, with equipment 
and much ‘know how’ furnished by the 
suppliers.” 

Sponsored by the Tariff 
League, the conference brought together 
some 400 leaders of industry, agriculture 


American 


and labor for an exchange of views of 
post-war national and international trade 


policies. 
Dr. Killheffer cited recent public state- 
ments that American industry should 


switch to lines of manufacture not depen- 
dent on the aid of tariffs. 

“Full employment of our people,” he 
declared, “cannot be provided in a few 
lines of production where no tariff protec- 
tion is needed.” 

“Even if the jobs could be supplied for 
everyone now in protected industries,” he 
went on, “it still would not be advisablz 
for reasons of national security.” 

“Had we followed that advice before 
this war, how could we have become the 
arsenal of the world?” he asked. “The 
very multiplicity of productive lines is 
what made that possible.” 

There is a lively propaganda campaign 
going on here and abroad, he indicated, 
calculated to obtain further reductions in 
United States tariffs. Chief cry is that our 
tariffs are too high. 

As a matter of fact, he declared, United 
States’ tariffs are among the lowest of the 
great trading nations. The United King- 
dem, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Spain, 
Turkey, Greece, Hungary, Mexico, Egypt, 
Brazil and Argentina, he added, all have 
higher tariffs than this country and all 
pay lower wages. 

Charges that America is isolationist in 
its foreign trade were vigorously denied 
by the speaker. More than two-thirds of 
cur imports come in duty-free, he asserted, 
and some 1,200 reductions have been made 
in tariff schedules in the past 10 years 
under the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act. 

“Europe does a little more than one-half 
the foreign trade of the world,” he con- 
tinued, “yet in 1937, there was only seven 
cents per capita difference between Eu- 
rope’s foreign trade and that of the United 
States. Europe, $28.94 per capita; United 
States, $28.87. 


“Certainly this does support the 
charge that we followed an_ isolationist 
economic policy.” 

The cooperation which the United States 
can safely contribute in international eco- 
nomic affairs, Dr. Killheffer concluded, 
will depend on the maintenance of a sound 


not 


and prosperous internal economy. 


@ “PROTON PROCESS” 

The Alrose Chemical Co., Providence, 
R. I, announces the “Proton Process” for 
imparting non-shrinking and non-felting 
qualities to wool and woolen fabrics. The 
“Proton Process” is said to be equally ap- 
plicable to wool stock, yarn, and finished 
woolens of woven or knitted fabrication. 
Mixtures of wool and cotton may also 
be “Protonized” without detrimental ef- 
fect to the cotton. 

The “Proton Process” utilizes an aque- 
ous solution at a pH of 2 to 3. The entire 
treatment is completed at room tempera- 
ture in about one hour and requires no 
special equipment. 

It is claimed that woolens when treated 
with the “Proton Process” and felted for 
one hour show than 1 per cent 
shrinkage. It is stated that the “Proton- 
ized” woolen is soft and lofty and whiter 
than the original wool. The tensile 
strength is not diminished and the abra- 
sion resistance, based on a Tabor Abrasor 
rating, is said to be increased 80 to 100 
per cent. 

The “Proton Process” should be of espe- 
cial interest to woolen hosiery manufac- 


less 


turers, woolen underwear manufacturers, 
woolen yarn manufacturers, sweater man- 
ufacturers, and all processors and knitters 
of woolen fabrics. 

A patent is pending on the process. 





@ NEOPRENE PROCESS FOR RUSSIA 

As the result of negotiations undertaken 
at the request of the United States Govern- 
ment, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
is making its neoprene synthetic rubber 
process available to the Soviet Union, the 
company announced recently. 

Full technical details necessary for build- 
ing and operating plants to produce neo- 
prene, the first successful general-purpose 
synthetic rubber ever developed, are teing 
sold to the People’s Commissariat of the 
Rubber Industry of the U. S. S. R. under 
an agreement dated June 22, 1944. 

The Du Pont Company’s policy is to 
grant to the United States Government 
free rights under its patents and processes 
for military purposes during the period 
ef the war, and as this process is made 
available through negotiations undertaken 
at the request of the United States Gov- 
ernment no compensation is being asked 
of the Soviet Union for the production of 
necprene while Russia is at war with Ger- 


many. The amount of compensation in 
the post-war period will depend upon the 
volume of Russian production of neoprene. 





@ COMPLETION OF ORGANIZATION 

A constructive step toward the coordi- 
nation of textile research activities, and 
the avoidance of unnecessary duplication, 
has been taken through the completion of 
the organization of the Inter-Society 
Council for Textile Research. It has been 
announced that the voting representatives 
of the members of that Council have 
elected Giles E. Hopkins, director of ap- 
plied research of the Textile Research 
Institute, Inc., chairman, with the fol- 
lowing appointed members of the execu- 


tive committee: John T. Wigington, 
director of the Division of Technical 
Service of the Cotton-Textile Institute; 


Simon Williams, director of research for 
the National Cotton Council of America; 
Wm. D. Appel, chief of the Textile Sec- 
tion of the National Bureau of Standards, 
and R. W. Vose, secretary of the Industrial 
Fiber Society. 

Recognition of the need for just such 
an organization led to a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the major textile research 
groups last fall, at which plans for the 
formation of the Council were laid. A 
steering committee was appointed and has 
now completed the organization. 

It is planned that the Council will 
provide facilities for the maintenance of 
a continuous inventory of active research 
work sponsored by textile groups work- 
ing in the interests of the industry. 
Through the use of this inventory, the 
individual organizations will be in a 
position to avoid unintentional duplica- 
tion of studies already in progress. 
It is felt that this service should go a 
long way toward increasing the effective- 
ness of research for the textile industrv. 

The organizations now cooperating in 
the Council are: American Association of 
Textile Chemists & Colorists; American 
Association of Textile Technologists; 
American Society for Testing Materials; 
Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc.; Industrial 
Fiber Society; Institute of Textile Tech- 
nologists; National Bureau of Standards; 
National Cotton Council of America; 
Southern Regional Laboratory (Dept. of 
Agriculture); Textile Foundation; Textile 
Research Institute, Inc.; War Food Ad- 


ministration (Dept. of Agriculture). 





@ BOOKLET DESCRIBES AMINES 

Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corpo- 
ration, a Unit of Union Carbide and Car- 
bon Corporation, has just published a new 
booklet on “Amines,” which condenses 
important information on 25 members of 
this particular group of organic chemicals 








































































that are available in commercial quantities. 

The first part of the booklet contains 
the names, formulas, physical and chemi- 
cal properties, specifications, container and 
shipping data, applications, and uses of 
each chemical of the family. The remain- 
ing portion of the book contains valu- 
able information in the form of special 
graphical data. The graphs include such 
data as the freezing points, viscosities, 
boiling points, surface tensions versus 
composition of aqueous solutions; neu- 
tralization, vapor pressure, and hygro- 
scopicity curves, along with other perti- 
nent information. 

The “Amines” booklet will be of inter- 
est to those using or manufacturing emul- 
sifiers for polishes, cosmetics, insecticides, 
and cutting oils; dyes; detergents; textile 
softeners; photographic compounds; rub- 
ber products; and pharmaceuticals. Copies 
of the booklet can be obtained by writing 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corpora: 
tion, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N.Y. Please refer to Form 4770. 


@ ‘“KARBATE” GLOBE-TYPE VALVES 

A “Karbate” globe-type corrosion resis- 
tant valve is now being manufactured by 
the National Carbon Company, Inc. 
Through addition of the valve to its list 
of products for the chemical and process 
industries, National Carbon has made it 


Karbate Globe-type Valve 














possible to install complete conveying and 
heat transfer systems constructed entirely 
of “Karbate” chemically inert materials. 

The new globe-type valves, like “Kar- 
bate” tanks, heat exchangers, pipes, fit- 
tings, towers, and pumps, are said to be 
resistant to practically all corrosive chem- 
icals and are unaffected by extreme ther- 
mal shock. 

The valves are available in 1 in. and 2 
in. sizes. Tested to withstand 50 pounds 
pressure, they are small and lightweight, 
with short face to face dimensions. “Kar- 
kate” valves are of graphite stock and are 
self-lubricating. The inert chemical prop- 
erties of the material prevents corrosion- 
caused sticking of the moving parts, there- 
by cutting down the maintenance normally 
required to keep valves operating at full 
efficiency, it is stated. 

“Karbate” valves are equipped with 
adapter plugs for steam-heating those 
fluids that tend to crystallize or solidify 
when handled through unheated lines. 
Utilization of the adapter plugs for steam- 
heating the valve will prevent clogging 
and avoid shut-downs while valves are 
dismantled and cleaned. 


@ PRODUCTION AND PROCESSING OF 
RAMIE 

Clarence R. Bitting, president of the 
United States Sugar Corp., recently an- 
nounced consummation of a joint venture 
agreement with Newport Industries, Inc., 
of Pensacola, Fla., covering the production 
and processing of ramie. 

Approximately 1,500 acres along the 
West Palm Beach Canal, near Canal Point, 
will be devoted to the culture of the crop. 
Nearby such plantings will be built a 
commercial size plant for the preparation 
of the fiber. 

“For some years the Sugar Corporation 
has been conducting agricultural studies 
in connection with this valuable fiber 
crop and at the same time Newport In- 
dustries has been studying how best to 
process and market the crop,” Mr. Bitting 
said. 

“It was but 
these two Florida enterprises should join 
their efforts to develop a new crop which 
may well mean the employment of thou- 
sands of persons and thousands of acres. 
The agricultural activities will be directed 
by the Sugar Corporation and the pro- 
cessing activities will be under the direc- 
tion of Newport,” he explained. 

“Ramie is one of the finest 
fibers, having both strength and luster, 
and is adapted to many uses in various 
fields of enterprise. The utilization of by- 
products will, of course, be given the same 
thorough consideration that is now given 
to by-products of other crops in the Ever- 
With successful development of 


a natural sequence that 


natural 


gilades. 





mechanical methods in both the culture 
and processing of this crop, it is possible 
that entirely new markets of vast poten. 
be opened,” Mr. Bitting 


tialities will 


declared. 


@ ELECTED PRESIDENT, BAKELITE 
CORP. 

James W. McLaughlin has been elected 
President of the Bakelite Corporation, a 
unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Cor. 
poration. Mr. McLaughlin was granted 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Mechanical Engineering by the University 





James W. McLaughlin 


of Illinois in 1914. After a short ex- 
perience as an engineer with Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Company in Chicago, he 
entered the employ of The Prest-O-Lite 
Company, Inc. He has been in charge of 
major production operations in the Indus- 
trial Gases and Chemicals companies of 
the Corporation continuously since that 
time. Mr. McLaughlin will direct all of 
the plastics operations of units of the 
Corporation, including the Plastics Divi- 
sion of Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Corporation. 


@ IRON AND STEEL RELIEF VALVES 

A proposed simplified practice recom- 
mendation for iron and steel relief valves 
for petroleum, chemicals, and _ general 
industrial services, has been submitted to 
producers, distributors, users, and others 
interested for approval or comment, ac 
cording to an announcement by the Divi- 
sion of Simplified Practice, National 
Bureau of Standards. These valves are 
primarily intended for air, gas, vapor and 
liquid service requirements for oil re 
fineries, gasoline plants, synthetic rubber 
projects, chemical plants and also for 


general industrial service. 





| 


Mimeographed copies of the proposed | 


simplified practice recommendation may 
be obtained upon request to the Division 
of Simplified Practice, National Bureau 
of Standards, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Born these swatches of a lightweight rayon 
came from the same bolt... yet simply 
rubbing them between your fingers would 
reveal a startling difference in slippage. 

As in the photograph (1) above, the 
threads of one would separate easily .. . 
The second would be unaffected. 


Put them both through the much more 
exact A.S.T.M. test for seam slippage . . . 
and the second swatch would rate at least 
50% better than the first. 


The second swatch has been slip-proofed with 
Syton W-20, one of a group of new finishing 
agents with fascinating possibilities developed 
by Monsanto textile laboratories. 


Specifically, the Sytons are colloidal solu- 
tions of polymerized silica, or, in simpler 
terms, colloidal quartz. When as little as 
1% of these amazing inorganic resins is 
deposited on the individual fibres of silks, 
nylons, rayonsor cottons, slippage is reduced 

by 50% and more. 


The Sytons are effec- 


tive on a wide range of 
fabrics, from dress fab- 


“The “Jextile 
ERVINGA IN 


Mr ACT C 
A 4 if 


ud 


rics to shiccr hosiery. They can be applied 
to fabrics in existing mill equipment and 
are well adapted to present mill practices. 


In short, the Sytons are another practical 
step forward toward better fabrics... at lower 
production costs . . . through the closer 
partnership between chemicals and textiles. 


As with other, equally promising new 
Monsanto products for tomorrow’s textiles, 
the Sytons will not be offered for general 
commercial use until they have been thor- 
oughly proved in mill trials . . . If you are 
particularly interested in slip-proofing, 
however, we will be glad to discuss the 
possibility of arranging trials in your mill 
on your particular fabrics . . . Simply write 
or wire: Monsanto CuHemicat Company, 
Merrimac Division, Everett Station, Boston 
49, Massachusetts. 


Divisions cooperating in Monsanto textile re- 
search in addition to Merrimac Division include: 
Central Research Laboratories at Dayton, Obio; 
Organic Chemicals Division and Phosphate 
Division at St. Louis, Missouri; Plastics Divi- 
sion at Spring field, Massachusetts. 
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We offer to the Textile and Allied Trades a full line of 


DYESTUFFS DYEWOODS 
CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES 


PENETRATORS AND WETTING AGENTS 
SULPHONATED OILS AND SOAPS 
WATERPROOFING AND FLAMEPROOFING AGENTS 
PERMANENT FINISHES AND SOFTENERS 
CONVERTED STARCHES AND GUMS 


MAY WE SERVE YOU? 


COMMONWEALTH COLOR & CHEMICAL 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: Nevins. Butler and Baltic Streets, Brooklyn N. Y 


Philadelphia ° Gl ittel-te . Gur larlac: ° Gloversville ° Kansas City ° Montreal 
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4 Acetat 
their « 
ANILINE & ALIZARINE COLORS frie 
* TEXTILE CHEMICALS x formin 
jig. 
7 x 
* * | 
Or 
% . ; al of 
* : | tis on pon MASSACHUSETTS * VA 
* _NYANZA COLOR & CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. *| MA 
215 WATER STREET NEW YORK CITY 
* CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING CO., ASHLAND, MASS." e NEW BRUNSWICK CHEMICAL CO., NEWARK, N. J * 
BRANCHES: 7“ 
549 West Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. @ 635 Orenst Dido... Philedetphie, Pa. @ 115 S.W. Fourth Ave., Portland, Ore. 210 St 
2657 Magnolia Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. @ 304 E. Moorehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


CANADIAN AGENTS: ——— 
* * * * Charles Albert Smith Limited, 123 Liberty St., Toronto, Canadeo * * * * 
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VAN VLAANDEREN 
TENSIONLESS 
: JIG 





- 


* Acetate, Rayon and practically all classes of fabrics hold 
their characteristic qualities better when guarded against 
tension while at the same time sufficient tautness in the 
fabric is maintained to prevent wrinkles and creases from 


x forming while goods are passing through the liquor in the 
jig. 
o 

* This jigser is of unusually efficient’ design, maintainir 

high degree of tautness without harmful tensior The ig 

is easy to operate and gives satisfactory results in quantity 

and quality of production 
x | e 


One of the Complete Van Vlaanderen Line 
of Processing Machines. 


* VAN VLAANDEREN 
' MACHINE COMPANY 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of 
x synthetic fabric processing machinery 


370 Straight Street 
:( = 


ORTER 


Paterson, New Jersey 
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lextile mills producing fabrics that go to war get 
combined operations when they use SOLVAY Liquid 
Chlorine to guard against uneven colors and spotty 
bleaching. 

SOLVAY Liquid Chlorine does double duty as an 
effective bleaching agent and waier conditioner. Mills 
speed-up production with these combined operations 
and improve the appearance of goods. 

The highest standards of controlled quality. purity, 
and uniformity are your assurance of satisfaction and 
dependability. Try SOLVAY Liquid Chlorine and 


get better results from combined operations. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


{lkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


——— BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


Cleveland New Orleans Philadelphia St. Louis 
New York Pittsburgh Syracuse 


Boston Chicago 
Charlotte Cincinnati Detroit 
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staff always at 
your service. 


WALLERSTEIN CO., INC. 


1189 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


153-155 RICHMOND STREET, 
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QUALITY RICHMOND 


THE STANDARD DE-SIZING AGENT 


wl 


for cottons 


e rayons and 


mixed goods 


CUT DOWN UP- 
KEEP with 


POLYLUBES 


The positive lubricant 
for greater efficiency 


Lasts longer — you need use 
only 1/3 to 1/5 of ordinary oils 


100% MINERAL OIL 


Several Territories open 


for agents 


RICHMOND OIL, SOAP & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 25, 


PRODUCTS 





PA. 
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WANTED: By plant located in New England, graduate 
dye chemist familiar with dyeing all textiles. Must have 
successful record with broad experience. Permanent posi- 
tion with good opportunity. Salary commensurate with 
ability. State education and experience in detail. Box 
No. 568. 





WANTED: Textile chemist. Good opportunity in New 
England with large dyestuff manufacturer for chemist 
experienced in application of dyestuffs on union fabrics. 
Give draft status and full experience in first letter. Box 
S72. 





WANTED: A demonstrator-salesman for the textile 
specialties with experience in the textile processing to 
represent an old established but progressive manufacturer, 
Advise age, experience and qualifications. Box 573. 


WANTED: Salesman by a New Jersey Manufacturer of 
Boil-off compounds and textile finishes. Salary and com- 
mission. State qualifications and draft status. Box 576. 


REPRESENTATION OFFERED: Established selling 
organization. Has excellent contacts with the Printing 
and Dyeing trade in New England. Interested as a sell- 
ing agent on fine chemicals or printing specialties. Box 
No. 577. 

POSITION WANTED: I have a thorough knowledge 
of warp, skein, and package dyeing, all types of colors. Am 
anxious to locate a suitable job with a large dyehouse in the 
South. Employed at present but desire a change. Accus- 
tomed to handling one hundred thousand pounds per week, 
including mercerization. Married, have two children, draft 
status 1-A-H. Box No. 578. 





WANTED: Chemists, by large and progressive textile 
dyeing, finishing and processing plant in the Middle At- 
lantic States. Openings for chemically trained men with 
and without experience. Excellent opportunities, permanent 
positions in both research and production work. State 
education, experience and salary expectations. Box No. 
579. 





WANTED: Will purchase a good second-hand Splitter 
(Cameron or equivalent) in working condition ; preferably 
60” wide. Write fully to Treesdale Laboratories, Inc., 223 
Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, 22, Pa. 





WANTED: Dyer and chemist. Narrow fabric mill 
located in the South, requires the services of a man who 
can supervise the dyeing of narrow fabrics both cotton and 
rayon for package and skein, on vat and direct colors, also 
raw stock dyeing. Good opportunity for a man who is 
looking for a permanent position. Please write giving full 
particulars. Box No. 580. 





NOTE: Essential employees need release statement. Employees who are 
to be hired for critical occupations need release statement and U. S. E. 
consent. 
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Round corner construc- 
tion. . . mo crevices into 
which old colors can seep. 


increase their elasticity, help eliminate wrin- 
kles, and give the longer wear so important 
in these war days. Whether you are running 
seamless or full-fashioneds . . . cotton, rayon 
or combinations, you can get Laurel labora- 
tory-controlled and mill-tested Hosiery Fin- 
ishes that exactly fit your job, simplify your 
processing and step up your production. 


Over 35 years’ experience in preparing tex- 
tile finishes for leading mills enables Laurel 
Technicians to make practical recommenda- 
tions. Take advantage of this background. 
Let it help you meet Government specifica- 
tions. Send for a trial order and formula 
today. Available for immediate delivery. 


textile 
le At- 
1 with If war restrictions have forced you to “make ; 
do” with outworn dyeing equipment begin ftenet 
ome now to plan your modern post-war plant. . LAUREL 3B S° 
Hydrocop 
State Look forward to dyeing equipment that is LAUREL HY mixtures 
x No. designed to give you perfect dye runs at lower Rayon and Cotton 
cost. Look forward to level dyeing, to an end to Hetrosol for . 
discoloration, false shades, streaking, chaffing, UREL mildant “A 
litter spotting. LA tients 
- Blickman stainless steel dyeboxes and lirt- ches and Water Repelie! 
erably ings, designed with round corner construction LAUREL Dull Finis! 
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eliminate the crevices in which dyestuff residue 
accumulates — give you more thorough clean- 
ing with a quick rinse than you can get witha 
boil out of other types of dyeing 
equipment. 


Send for folder “3 for 5” for full 
description of how Blickman dye- 
boxes and linings will help you cut 
production costs. 


S. BLICKMAN, inc. 


107 GREGORY AVENUE e« WEEHAWKEN, N. J. 


Specialists in Stainless Steel Textile Dyeing Equipment 
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For Victory—Buy More War Bonds 


SOAPS * OILS FINISHES 


(nel SOAP MANUFACTURING CO-INC- 


Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons * Established 1909 
Tioga, Thompson & Almond Sts., Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
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THORPE’S DICTIONARY for the Textile Industry 
OF APPLIED CHEMISTRY r 





(Volume IV: Fourth Edition) 


gives all the most recent 


developments in those fields. (0 
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Now Ready—626 pages, with tables, 





graphs, formulae, process illustrations, naTion AL 
citations and references $25.00 MILLING & CHEMICAL | 
COMPANY 






LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


4601 Nixon St. , Philadelphia, Penna. 
55 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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for accelerated color fading 
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¢ Originated and made 
solely by Atlas. Used 
all over the world and 
accepted as the stand- 
ard color testing ma- 
chine by the textile in- 
dustry for over a quar- 
ter of a century. 











Specimens are rotated 
around the Atlas En- 
closed Violet Carbon 
Arc—the closest ap- 
proach to natural sun- 
light. Temperature 
automatically con- 
trolled. No loss of light 
intensity of arc during 
life of machine. 



























ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO., 361 W. Superior Street, Chicago, lll. m DIASTAFOR 


de-sizing agent is widely 
AT [ A . - 0 M a i: RS recognized among chemists and mill- 
owners as the all-time champion in its 


field. After 36 years, DIASTAFOR still re- 
mains the choice of the trade throughout 


WEATHER-OMETER ye LAUNDER-OMETER ye FADE-OMETER 
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DIASTAFOR’S unbeaten record is the 
result of the wonderful performance it 
always gives. Cottons, mixed goods and 
rayons treated with DIASTAFOR are 
smooth, supple and flawless. Their quality 
meets even the most rigid tests of the 
microscopic eye and the experienced 
touch. And there is never any danger of 
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discoloration, impaired tensile strength or 
injured fibers when you use DIASTAFOR. 
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There’s only one DIASTAFOR. For fur- 
ther information, ask our technical man 
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or write to 
FLEISCHMANN’S DIASTAFOR 
Diastafor Division of 


Standard Brands Incorporated 
40 Worth Street New York 13, N. Y. 
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LEATEX CHEMICAL COMPANY — DIASTAFOR a 
2722 N. HANCOCK ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 36 YEARS OF SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
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BURKSCHIER 


WET 
PROCESSING 
AGENTS FOR 
YARNS AND 
PIECE GOODS 


Penetrant 68—Fast wetting 
agent .. . effective in acid 
or alkaline baths . . . com- 
patible with all dyestuffs 

. will not scum in hard 
water. 


Mercerizing Assistants— 
Penetrants for dry mercer- 
izing... wetting agents ap- 
plied directly ih merceriz- 
ing bath . . . for yarns and 
piece goods. 


Mercerizers Softeners—Va- 
rious types to meet the in- 
dividual requirements of 
yarn and piece goods mer- 
cerizers. 


Sorbinols—Compounds pro- 
ducing a fabric finish of re- 
markable absorbency and 
rewetability . . . goods pro- 
cessed with any of the 
Burk-Schier Sorbinols are 
re-wet with great speed 
and facility. 


Diamine Softener—A mod- 
ified cation-active finishing 
agent combining a durable 
finish with exceptional ab- 
sorbency. 


Emulsital W — Emulsified 
tallow compounded only 
from choice grade of pure 
white tallow . . . designed 
for sizing and finishing 
quality yarns and piece 
goods. 


Soluble Oils — Self-emulsi- 
fying wet-processing agents 
applicable to a wide range 
of dyeing and finishing op- 
erations. 





Tenesol — Yarn condition- 
ing agent ... sets the twist 
and assures regain. 


Burkol—Synthetic organic 
detergent . . . effective in 
acid or alkaline baths. 


Kier-Compound — Sodium 
oleate-pine oil kier assist- 
ant. 


Creamsol — Concentrated 
stearic softener . . . ideal 
for bleach goods . . . im- 
parts soft pleasing handle. 


Metasol — A valuable aid 
in all wet processing oper- 
ations (send for hand- 


book). 


Hy-Pel—An effective, eco- 
nomical water repellent. 


Pine Solvent XX — For 
scouring - bleaching - dyeing. 
Wets . .. Penetrates ... 
Suspends . . . Disperses. 


Compounds 743-DS — An 
organic scrooping agent of 
proven merit. 


Aromine — Wetting agent, 
dyeing assistant, water nor- 
malizer ... aid to level dye- 
ing and clear bright colors. 


Sulphonated Oils — Stand- 
ard or special grades and 


finishes. 
Burk-Schier Finishes—Cat- 


ion-active softening and 
finishing agents . . . Effec- 
tive . . . Economical . . . 


Durable. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


RiIRY uhith 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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Alrose Chemical Co........ 
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Amalgamated Chemical Co.. 
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We asked 
5 foolish Women 
why they dont 
check 
ceiling prices 










‘The storekeeper imight get mad” 


You’re wrong there, lady. Good mer- 
chants appreciate customers who keep an 
eye on ceiling prices, who don’t ask them 
to buy on the black market, who never 
ask for rationed goods without points, who 
share and play square with scarce goods. 


+f 


‘We can afford fo pay more" 


Maybe you can, but how about the mil- 
lions of soldiers’ families who must live 


a 
i res! 4 





All retailers will if you keep asking them, 
“Ts this the ceiling price?” It’s the law. 








‘Wy store doesnt dljplay ceiling prices" 


on Army allotments? Every time you pay 
black market prices or buy rationed 
goods without points, you’re helping to 
send prices up—that’s the way inflation 


Ceiling prices must be displayed wher- 
ever goods under ceilings are sold. That’s 
thesystem which has helped to keep prices 
so much lower in this war than they were 


comes. And nobody can afford inflation. in the last. 


Check and be proud / You should be 


proud if you’re the kind of loyal, patriotic American citizen who never 
pays more than ceiling prices, who pays her ration points in full, who 
shares and plays square with scarce goods! 


It is because of you and millions of women like you—cooperating 
with American merchants—that the cost of living has gone up only 
7 per cent since your Government’s price control started. 


But the end is not yet. So keep up the good work. Ask every time— 
“Is this the ceiling price?’”’ Never buy a single thing that you can do 
without. Save your money—in the bank, in life insurance, in War 
Bonds. When you use things up, wear ’em out, make ’em do, or do 
without . . . you’re helping to HOLD DOWN PRICES! 


July 17, 1944 






... 48 100 tnuch trouble” 


It isn’t a lot of trouble to do the little the 
Government asks—just remember to ask 
every time you make a purchase, “Is this 
the ceiling price?” And it’s well worth the 
trouble—if it holds prices down, less- 
ens the danger of inflation, 





Vjust don¥ want to do (fr 


No—and our boys don’t want to fight! 
But they’re doing it—magnificently! It’s 
up to you on the home front to do your 
part to head off rising prices and inflation, 
help prevent producing a depression for 
our boys to come home to. Don’t be a 
SABOTEUR on the home front! 


YOUR STORE WILL BE GLAD 
TO HAVE YOU ASK: 


“(s this the ceiling price 7’ 


A United States War Message prepared by 
the War Advertising Council; approved by 
the Office of War Information; and contrib- 
uted by this magazine in cooperation with the 
Magazine Publishers of America. 


XXX! 
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of equipment now 
in use in the wet 
end of textile fin- 
ishing cannot oper- 
ate at a profit in 
competition with 


modern machines. 
*Proved by Research 


Rayon Trains 
Tomorrow’s Aces 


It takes plenty of gunnery practice 
during flight-training to make top- 
notch fighter pilots. 

Target sleeves made of a special 
rayon fabric, are attached to tow 
planes. Air currents flowingthrough 
the open ends, keep the sleeve in 
a horizontal position. 


After long hours of traveling at 
tremendous speeds and being hit 
from all angles, these targets are 
still in condition to be _ scored. 


That’s the reason for tough fabrics 

. Bullet holes are clean—not in 
shreds. Otherwise all hits couldn’t 
be counted. 


Butterworth Machines play their 
part in the Wet End of Textile 


Finishing—bleaching, boiling-out, 
drying, calendering and dyeing. 


The cooperation of Butterworth 
Engineers is freely offered to every 
mill seeking to achieve increased 
productive capacity... to repair or 
replace obsolete equipment. ..to de- 
velop new machines to meet special 
problems...toimprove plant layout. 


All of our facilities not required for 
Ordnance production are available 
to help you solve your present 
finishing problems, and aid you in 
your post war plans. Let us serve 
you now. 

H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Phila. 25, Pa. Serving Textile Industry since 1820 


Offices in Providence, R. I. and Charlotte, N.C. 
In Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. 


“fF Butterworth 


PRODUCING GUN MOUNTS FOR THE UNITED STATES ARMY 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 
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” Fibres and Fabries 


finished with 


Reg. in U. S. A. and Canada 


Like exquisite and long remembered strains of a haunting refrain, 
drawn by a master’s bow from the silent strings... Fibres and 
Fabrics spring to life and lasting loveliness when treated with 
DuraBeau Finishes ... . Acclaimed, and admired by the manu- 
facturer, jobber, retailer and wearer for over 36 years. 


SCHOLLER BROS.,1INC., Mfrs. of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes*Collins & Westmoreland Sts., Phila. 34, Pa.e St. Catharines, Ont., Can. 





Qweedg, Uj WETTING, EMULSIFYING, AND DISPERSING 
OPERATIONS WITH JED FERESAL* QT 


THE MOST POWERFUL WETTING AGENT AVAILABLE 


Learning how to save time in textile processing today is an investment that 

will bring you profits and a head start in competition tomorrow. The efficiency 

of DECERESOL OT lowers costs in both time and labor...and at the same 

time improves the quality of your production. Here are a few of the steps in 

which UECERESOL OT proves its time and money-saving value: 

Wetting out cotton piece goods prior to “‘grey souring.” 

Wetting out raw cotton in raw stock dyeing machines. 

As a penetrant in all types of dyeing including yarn and knitted and woven 
goods. 

As a dispersing agent in the pigment method of vat dyeing. 

For rapid wetting out in sanforizing. 

For wetting out grey goods prior to kier boiling to insure more uniform boil 
off and to prevent resist marks in subsequent dyeing. 

As a dispersing agent in dyestuff mixtures to insure better solubility and to 
improve color value. 

As a dispersing agent for finishing oils to obtain greater softening value. 

In desizing baths with enzymes to produce more rapid and efficient desizing. 

For boiling off rayons and acetates. 

In the woolen and worsted industry as an aid in fulling and carbonizing. 

For dyeing Nylon and Vinyon yarns, hosiery, etc. 

For the production of highly absorbent products such as mop yarns, paper 
mill felts, towels and similar fabrics. 

Write to Cyanamid for more complete information on the DECERESOL Wetting 

Agents. Our cepresentative will gladly assist you in using them to the best 

advantage. 


DeEcERESOL OT has excellent dye 
levelling properties. ‘‘Grey’’ cotton 
fabric (left) dyes unevenly. A dye 
solution containing 0.05% DEcERE- 
sot OT 100% (right) produces uni- 
form, level dyeing. ’ 


AMERICAN CYANAMID aia 


BOSTON, MASS. « PHILADELPHIA, PA. « BALTIMORE, MD, 


& CHEMICAL CORPORATION CHARLOTTE,N.C. «© CLEVELAND, OHIO «+ CHICAGO, ILL 


(A Unit of American Cyanamid Company) KALAMAZOO, MICH. « DERTOIT, MICH. « ST. LOUIS, MO 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. AZUSA, CALIF. 
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